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CREATING 
WITH THE PENCIL 


Dear ScHoLAstic READERS: 





When Sir Christopher Wren began the crea- 
tion of his masterpiece, St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
in London in 1675, he picked up his pencil. 
That pencil was in his hands until the placing 
of the great cross upon the dome completed 
this magnificent structure thirty-five years 
later. 


When W. A. Roebling was given the task of 
spanning the East River, a half century ago, 
to connect Brooklyn with New York, he con- 
ceived his bridge in stone and steel, stresses 
and strains; but he did his thinking with his 
pencil. 


When in our own time Donald Hall created 
the “Spirit of St. Louis,” which was destined 
to carry Lindbergh across the Atlantic, his 
pencil was his silent but indispensable partner. 
With it he sketched this design, that idea, 
until the great bird stood complete upon his 
drafting board. 


How much of the work of the world begins 
with the pencil! Artists, engineers, designers, 
and creators of all things, from dresses to 
ocean liners, begin their work with pencil in 
hand. 


To encourage ambitious young people to 
become skillful with their pencils, the makers 
of Dixon’s “ELDORADO” pencil (called the 
Master Drawing Pencil) are offering prizes 
again this year for your best pencil drawings. 
There is a prize of $50.00, one of $25.00, one 
of $15.00, and five additional prizes of $5.00 
each—eight awards altogether. A pamphlet, 
prepared by The Scholastic and describing 
this year’s awards gives details of the pencil 
contest. This is now available on request. 





While awaiting this information I advise 
you to write to the ELDORADO people for 
an attractive portfolio of pencil drawings 
beautifully printed on fine paper. These 
drawings will help you greatly in your own 
work. Get them now and begin to practice in 
preparation for the contest. Address: Pencil 
Sales Department, Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, Jersey City, N. J. In order to 
receive this portfolio free, you should state 
that you plan to enter the Eldorado Contest. 


Best wishes for your success. 
Cordially, 


Foul Wilatenn~ 


);RNEST W. WATSON, well-known pencil 

4 artist, was asked to make this announce- 
ment of the Eldorado Pencil Contest because 
he has a special interest in students who are 
likely to take their first steps in art with the 
lead pencil. Doubtless, this is because Mr. 
Watson began his own career by developing 
his skill in this medium. His first work as an 
illustrator was, in fact, done with the pencil. 
His drawings may be seen on the Eldorado 
Page, appearing in Pencil Points and The 
School Arts Magazine, as well as in the regular 
advertisements of the Dixon Company in 
The Scholaslic. 
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“Build me sucha coach as the world has 
never seen” —this was N apoleen’s command?! 


That peerless warrior — Napoleon! 
Behind him, a record of conquest 
and achievement that had dazzled 
the world! Before him, only a 
few weeks away, the victorious 
ceremony that would crown him 
Emperor of France. And now, 
all about him, the most elaborate 
of plans and preparations. For 
this coronation must be a memor- 
able occasion. 


“Build me,” was the order to his 
master craftsman, “such a coach 
as the world has never seen. A 
coach more magnificent than was 
ever dreamed of by the Bourbons. 
Secure the finest artists, de- 
signers, artisans, craftsmen. Bring 
me something worthy of the 
glory of my Empire!” And such a 


coach as they did build him! 


Today, this “Sacred Coach” of 
Napoleon is familiar to millions of 
motorists —for it appears, in modi- 
fied form, on the world-famous 
emblem “Body by Fisher.” And 
this very coach has been selected 
as the model for the coach-build- 
ing competition now being con- 
ducted by the Fisher Body Crafts- 
man’s Guild. 


See Your Chevrolet Dealer 
Join the 
Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild 
This Guild offers a wonderful 


opportunity for every boy in the 





At the right is the em- 
blem of the Fisher Body 
Craftsman’s Guild. A 
membership buiton like 
this will be mailed to 
vou after you enroll! 


United States. More than 900 
awards, totaling $50,000 in value, 
including university scholarships, 
cash awards, and trips to Detroit, 
will be given those boys who do 
the best work in building a mini- 
ature modelofa Napoleonic Coach. 
No fees or dues will be charged 
for membership. And Chevrolet’s 
nationwide dealer organization is 
co-operating in enrolling members. 


Se : your nearest Chevrolet dealer, 
today, and join the Guild. Take 
advantage of the co-operation 
Chevrolet is ready to give you. 
Get started on the model that you 
will enter in the competition. And 
win a substantial award! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR CO. DETROIT, MICH, 
Division of General Motors Cor poration 


See page 19 for full information about the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild 


CHEVROLET Six 


IT’S WISE TO CHOOSE A SIX 


When writing advertisers or clipping coupons, please mention The Scholastic. 

































































Se ee 


The Spirit of American Youth, 
niel Chester French, Sculptor, 
Jaces the inspiring central group. 


N what would have been the 84th 
birthday of George Westinghouse, 


Central panel, 


A Salute to Westinghouse, Air-Brake Pioneer 


and transportation as contributed to by the 
Westinghouse industries. 

The figure of youth was modeled by Daniel 
Chester French, internationally known sculptor, 
creator of the Lincoln Memorial statue, the 
equestrian statue of Washington in Paris, 
the Minute Man at Concord, and many other 
famous works. The reliefs are by other 
sculptors. The architectural setting was de- 
signed by Henry F. Hornbostel and Eric Fisher 
Wood, and is magnificently executed in black 
granite. 

George Westinghouse was born at Central 
Bridge, New York, in 1846, and lived to be 68. 
As a boy, he worked in his father’s farm imple- 
ment factory. He is said to have shown an 
inclination toward invention while still in his 
teens. Heserved in the Civil War and attended 
Union College. At the age of 24 he made 
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National Safety Congress (see page 14), berweenaskilled Compa: 


mechanic and 
an engineer. 


a massive bronze memorial to that great 
pioneer of safety, manufacturer and phi- 
lanthropist, who invented the air-brake 
for trains and founded the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, and the Westing- 
house Air-Brake Company, was unveiled in Pittsburgh. 
More than 50,000 Westinghouse employees made dona- 
tions to the memorial fund which has resulted in a 
beautiful and impressive tribute standing at the head 
of a lagoon covered with lily-pads and surrounded 
by weeping willow trees in Schenley Park, Pittsburgh. 

There is much more to this particular memorial than 
the figure of the man it honors. It was felt that some 
attempt should be made to symbolize that man’s re- 
markable achievements and so the memorial group 
includes a main unit rising 20 feet from a Norwegian 
granite base, with a bas-relief of the inventor leaning 
over his drawing board framed in a circular medallion, 
and flanked by full-length figures representing the 
workers—a mechanic and an engineer—who struggled 
to carry out hisideas. Facing this group on a separate 
pedestal is an inspiring figure of American youth, 
denoting admiration and reverence for the inventive 
genius. On curving wings to the right and left of the 
central group are a series of six panels representing im- 
portant moments in the progress of electrical power 

































the first simple form of his most famous invention 
an air-brake for railroad trains. It is a mechanical 
contrivance by which compressed air is used to stop 
trains or to regulate their speed. Various improve- 
ments were made by Westinghouse until a high speed 
form was devised in 1891 which enabled an engineer to 
bring a heavy train running at full speed to a dead 
standstill within an incredibly short distance—‘‘almos| 
within the throw of a hat,” as one writer put it. 
Westinghouse reached the peak of his tireless invent- 
ing activity between his thirty-fourth and forty-fourth 
years. In this period he completed over 136 inventions, 
more than one each month. Among these was the 
induction motor for alternating current, and many 
devices for railway signalling. He built the great 
dynamos at Niagara and those for the New York and 
London subways. The wealth that came to him was 
incidental to his concern for the welfare of his em- 
ployees. In private life he was modest and retiring. 
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HE Revestres 

—pronounced 
Reveter, with the 
accent on the first 
syllable—were en- 
tertaining at tea in 
their marvellous 
sixteenth century 
house, which com- 
bined the antique 
architectural loveli- 
ness of its period 
with the latest con- 
veniences and the 
latest manifesta- 
tions of sound art. 
All the arts were profoundly understood 
and exemplified in that celebrated house, 
and none more profoundly than the art 
of life itself. 

Mr. Revestre, a man of fifty, resem- 
bled a retired Major-general of the fin- 
est type, though he was only the brother 
of one. Mrs. Revestre was a slim and 
elegant woman of fifty, universally 
adored, and well meriting adoration by 
reason of her charm, her quick sym- 
pathy, and her wide interests. At the 
age of forty-eight her hair had sud- 
denly changed from an iron-grey to a 
magnificent copper hue. There had been 
no mystery about it. She had announced 
the miracle in advance. Everybody said 
how wise and brave she was, and that 
the colour had been admirably chosen, 
and that the change was a dazzling suc- 
cess. 

These parents had a daughter, Elvira, 
aged twenty-three, as to whom they 
were privately convinced, though they 
never openly stated—even to one an- 
other—that she was the finest daughter 
in England. She was very beautiful 
both in face and figure. No credit to 
anybody of course for that! She had an 
excellent constitution. No credit to any- 
body for that, either! She had a de- 
lightful disposition—at once kindly and 
sagacious. And no credit to anybody 
for that! She was born so, under 
heaven’s inscrutable decree, which had 
also given her copper-coloured hair. But 
the parents had treated nature’s raw ma- 
terial with wondrous wisdom and most 
praiseworthy devotion. Elvira had re- 


Creature. 


ceived a superb and comprehensive edu- 
cation at Somerville College, Oxford. 
She was brilliantly familiar with litera- 
ture, tongues, art, history, physics, meta- 
physics, philosophy, and politics. She 
could play well at tennis, hockey, golf 
and bridge. 


She exhibited taste and 


She had everything! 


The Perfect (reature 


By Arnotp BENNETT 


skill on the piano. She danced well and 
loved dancing. She dressed well and 
loved nice frocks. She had a low voice. 
She was a graceful and amusing talker. 
She had been radically cured of the ter- 
rible national curse, self-consciousness. 
She could cook, knew fresh fish from 
ancient at the fishmonger’s, and could 
manage a house and talk amiably to 
parlour-maids about cinemas and young 
men. Lovely without being vain, bright 
without being shallow, instructed with- 
out intellectual arrogance, virtuous but 
not priggish, as modest as she was 
gifted and fortunate, Elvira came as 
near to perfection as the ingrained mal- 
ice of creative nature will permit. It 
is a pleasure to describe her. 

There were two guests in the inner 
hall when tea was served. Mr. Edward 
Planta and Mr. Arthur Chains-Marlott, 
each illustrious. Mr. Edward Planta 
was the Edward Planta, the mathemati- 
cian and philosopher, who had pursued 
mathematics into regions so high that 
scarcely any one else could support life 
in that rarefied atmosphere, and who 
had taken up the French philosopher 
Bergson, and shaken him like a rat. A 
man of thirty-five, agreeable and nerv- 
ous, dressed with careless elegance, fly- 
ing a silky brown beard! That he was a 
Fellow of All Souls, getting a stipend not 
for doing but merely for being, showed 
that Oxford regarded him as an orna- 
ment of society. Mr. Arthur Chains-Mar- 
lott, aged twenty-eight, perfectly dressed 
in the taste of 1835, was the already 
renowned musical composer and mys- 
tic. He counted on the Continent; and 
he got glorious performances of his dis- 
tinguished orchestral and choral works 
everywhere because he paid generously 
for extra rehearsals. Mr. and Mrs. 
Revestre never invited bachelors to stay 
in their abode unless after careful 


She was beautiful but not dumb. She 

knew what she wanted and she got it—did Elvira, that Perfect 

But when she had the choice of three prospective 

husbands—two of them distinguished highbrows with every ‘© her, but their 

social grace, the other a roughneck engineer whose only merit 
was that he got things done—well, she was human. 


a 


research they had 
been passed as eli- 
gible. The parents’ 
aim was to give EI- 
vira the best pos- 
sible facilities for 
falling in love. 
They were much 
too nice-minded to 
reveal their tactics 


tactics were not 
hidden from her. 

“First of all,” 
said Edward 
Planta, taking a 
tartlet and eyeing it with destructive 
love, “it’s only fair to differentiate be- 
tween what Einstein himself says and 
the perfectly blithering nonsense which 
has been written about what he says. | 
should imagine that his mathematics are 
interesting; it will take a year or two 
really to pronounce a verdict on them. 
In the meantime he undoubtedly does 
say at the beginning of his own book 
that in writing it he hasn’t troubled 
about style. Well, my view is that any 
one who will seriously say a thing like 
that can’t have what I call a mind. 
Without style, accuracy of statement is 
impossible. Besides, every first-rate 
man of science is an artist, and there- 
fore passionately interested in style.” 

“What puts me off,” said Chains- 
Marlott, “is his violin playing. The peo- 
ple who praise his relativity say he in- 
terprets Bach divinely. Well, I haven't 
heard him, but I know he doesn’t. No 
one can interpret him divinely on the 
fiddle in the intervals of scientific work.” 

“You mean,” said Elvira, “interpret- 
ing Bach divinely’s a full-time job.” 

They all laughed, papa and mamma 
with natural if naive pride, Planta and 
Chains-Marlott with lightning apprecia- 
tion of the enchanting young creature’s 
wit, and Elvira from the unspoilt pleas- 
ure of being appreciated. 

Elvira was very happy. The world 
seemed admirable to her. She felt, 
rather than knew, that the two great 
men were running off the final heat of 
which the prize was herself. They had 
disposed of all other competitors in the 
previous heats. She was always pre- 
occupied with love, without quite realiz- 
ing that it was so. Her soul was an 
amazing and delicious whirl of exqui- 
site sensations. She could not decide 
whether she was in love; and, assum- 
ing that she was in love, she could not 
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decide whether it was Edward or Ar- 
thur, or both, that she preferred. When 
she sat close to Arthur at the piano, 
playing duets with him, she was intoxi- 
cated by his masterful, sensitive, origi- 
nal interpretations, and she responded 
with eager ecstasy to his spoken and 
unspoken directions. He inspired her 
heart and her fingers till she could play 
beyond her own skill, and yet she knew 
that compared with his playing hers 
simply did not exist. Similarly with 
Edward,, whose talk was an enchant- 
ment; she too could talk brilliantly, in 
communion with Edward. 


II 


There was the sound of a machine- 
gun without. It ceased suddenly. Then 
followed some transactions in the outer 
hall, and through the doors entered a 
human being in a dark-stained, khaki- 
yellow, tattered garment which was 
bound in tightly at the waist by a for- 
midable belt and flowed widely forth 
over the hips like the petticoat of a 
Tahiti girl, The human being carried 
in his hands an enormous pair of stiff 
gauntlets, a leather cap, and some gigan- 
tic goggles. The effect of his advent 
was similar to that of a boulder flung 
through a vast dome of shimmering 
crystal. You could almost hear the cas- 
cading fall of shattered glass. The won- 
derful atmosphere of the tea-party was 
at any rate utterly destroyed in an in- 
stant. 

“Mr. Herbert Clixam,” announced the 
butler impassively. 

Even Mrs. Revestre, supreme exem- 
plar of social tact, was shaken out of 
her tranquility. She flushed. She was 
a Clixam. 

“T suppose you are Adela,” said the 
visitor awkwardly, advancing. 

“My dear Bertie! How unexpected 
and how welcome!” Adela murmured. 
She was a wonderful woman. 

The assemblage learned that Herbert 
Clixam was a second cousin whose 
mother had been in correspondence with 
Adela and that Adela had suggested a 
visit from him if perchance he should 
be passing through the neighborhood 
on a contemplated journey from the 
far north to the far south of our realm. 
Here he was! His gauntlets were vile, 
but his stubby hands were clean. Also 
his brilliantined hair lay on his rugged 
head with the shining smoothness of the 
hair of a seal just emerged from the 
water. And though his boots were gar- 
gantuan and dusty, his lounge-suit, after 
the yellow robe had been removed, was 
revealed as correct enough. 

But my dear Bertie had apparently no 
social ease. He was intimidated by the 
aspect of the company, and his fright 
made him gruff and mute. He resisted 
doggedly all the urbane efforts of the 
company, and especially of Adela and 
Elvira, to build up a conversation, reply- 
ing to enquiries in monosyllables, and 


displaying not the slightest initiative. 
The spectacle shocked Elvira. She had 
had no idea that there were any Clixams 
like that, and she had never contem- 
plated the possibility of any such 
barbaric, uncouth, maladroit specimen 
of the outer hordes of humanity plung- 
ing into her delicate and perfect home. 
Of course she felt sorry for the young 
man. It was not for herself and her 
home that she felt sorry, but for him. 
She and her parents and her admirers 
were impeccably at ease, not showing by 
the slightest glance or tone that Herbert 
Clixman’s state and insufficiency were 
painfully pitiable. 

At a certain moment she perceived 
that her mother had perceived that it 
would be a real kindness to my dear 
Bertie to ignore him for a little, so that 
he might pull himself together; and 
thereupon she set to work to help the 
others in reconstituting the beautiful 
atmosphere which Bertie had so vio- 
lently destroyed. 

“And what’s the latest about the en- 
gineering crisis, Herbert:” asked Mr. 
Revestre in due season, taking advan- 
tage of an opening in a discussion of 
Einstein’s mechanics to rescue Clixam 
from his savage silence. 

“Oh, the lock-out, d’you mean? I’m 
not in that show, you know. I’m a 
chemical engineer, not a mechanical en- 
gineer,” answered Clixam. 

“Ah, breaking up coal for its products 
and so on, I suppose?” said Edward 
Planta, pleased that he knew at least 
something of what chemical engineering 
dealt with. 

“Not so much that as the fixation of 
nitrogen—that’s the great stunt of the 
next few years.” 

“How interesting!” observed Chains- 
Marlott, politely, but with the faintest 
undertone of condescension. 

“Tt is,” said Clixam, rather challeng- 
ingly. 

“Am I right in assuming that chemi- 
cal engineering leads to mechanical en- 
gineering directly or indirectly?” asked 
Edward Planta. “My ignorance of the 
mechanical side of life is touching,” he 
added. 

“Well, it does and it doesn’t,” said 
Clixam lamely. (What a phrase in such 
a house!) 

“T venture to think that if the me- 
chanics of life were suppressed for 
about half a century the result might be 
advantageous to the human race,” re- 
marked Chains-Marlott coolly, and with 
a delicate cruel disdain that Elvira had 
deemed him incapable of. 

Herbert Clixam blushed, opened his 
mouth, stuck, and shut his mouth again. 
He was not equal to the situation, toma- 
hawks being both forbidden and un- 
known in the Revestre civilization. 

Elvira thought of a good retort for 
him: “And in the interval how would 
you dispose of sewage, for instance, 
without mechanics?” That would have 
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been a finisher for Chains-Marlott, 
whose daily and hourly happiness was 
in a high degree dependent in a hundred 
ways upon mechanical engineering. She 
almost made the rough unsavoury retort 
herself, but refrained, because she did 
not like to have the air of doing for 
cousin Clixam what he had been unable 
to do for himself. The next moment 
Adela had put everything right, but in 
Elvira’s thoughts Chains-Marlott had 
lost the final heat to Edward Planta. 


III 


Looking through the balconied win- 
dow of the main staircase, Elvira, on 
her way down to dinner, perceived Her- 
bert Clixam taking the air in the garden. 
He had his hands deep in his pockets, 
and when he turned round, at the end 
of the path, it seemed to Elvira that she 
was reminded of the movements of a 
tiger turning round at the end of its 
cage. And while admitting his exagger- 
ated and powerful masculinity, she also 
felt that the great beast somehow needed 
protection. 

He made a lamentable effect by enter- 
ing the drawing-room in what the Re- 
vestres always disdainfully referred to 
as a boiled shirt. The shirt stuck out 
from his chest in a vast, stiff, bluish- 
white curve. The other men wore soft 
silk shirts to their dinner-jackets. In 
the matter of evening shirts they were 
all anti-starch; and Mr. Revestre, 
though he appreciated as well as any- 
body the danger of being peculiar, would 
not wear an ordinary stiff shirt even 
with a ceremonious swallow-tail coat. 
For him indeed the starched shirt was 
barbaric. 

Two young women came to dinner— 
Mrs. Revestre had fished them out from 
somewhere in order to equalize the sexes 
at her table. Mrs. Revestre had Bertie 
to sit next to her and she protected him 
in exactly the manner in which Elvira 
had intended to protect him, only per- 
haps more skillfully. And Elvira had 
Arthur Chains-Marlott, instead of Ber- 
tie, next to her, and was a little disap- 
pointed, and quite unconsciously dis- 
played her disappointment by one or two 
conversational fencing matches with the 
celebrated composer. 

After dinner some more couples ar- 
rived from a neighboring mansion, and 
somebody suggested a dance. But what 
about the music for an impromptu 
dance? It was impossible to ask Chains- 
Marlott to play fox trots, 

“Haven’t you got a gramophone?” 
Bertie asked. 

“T’m afraid we haven’t,” Mr. Revestre 
replied to the barbarian, with an invis- 
ible shudder of the soul. A gramophone! 
In the house of the Revestres! 

“Mr. Chains-Marlott must play, of 
course,” Elvira decided. “It will be the 
finest dance music you ever heard... 
I hope you dance, Bertie,” she turned 

(Continued on page 10) 
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AMONG the 150,000 boys and 
girls who will read this page 
of The Scholastic, there is one 
for whom I would like to act 
in the role of clairvoyant. At the 
moment in which I am writing 
these words, I “see” you—a kind 
of composite creature with a 
hair-cut that somehow obscures 
your sex—I see you sauntering 
idy in the rain, on your way 
home from school, down the 
Main Street of your town. I see 
that your attention is arrested 
for a moment by the bill-board 
in front of the movie palace, and, 
as you stop to see “what’s on” 
for to-morrow night, you are 
dimly conscious that the new 
box-office girl has red hair and 
that the woman beside you under 
the purple umbrella wears 
glasses with rectangular lenses. 
And as you approach the sta- 
tioner’s shop with its rusty blue 
sign creaking 
as it swings, 
and before you 
turn the cor- 
ner of the 
street upon 
which you live, 
I see that into 
the periphery 
of your vision, 
into the edges 
of your con- 
sciousness creeps the grey stone steeple 
of the Methodist \Church at the end of 
the street. 

And now as you disappear around 
the corner, the Main Street of your 
town in this October, 1930, gives way 
in my crystal ball to an artist’s studio 
in the year 1960 on the fiftieth floor of 
a white cascaded skyscraper command- 
ing a view of river and city sky-line 
only a little less striking than the 
painted canvas on the easel before 
which, brush in hand, you stand. My 
eye, flitting among the brilliant canvases 
which cover the walls, hovering expect- 
antly before each one, suddenly comes 
to rest before a painting on the far 
wall. Something inside of me clicks. 
“There,” I say, “is a picture.” The 
Main Street of a town on a rainy after- 
noon. A grey church steeple; a blue 
sign tilted at an angle in the wind; and 
a red-headed girl with a purple um- 
brella crossing the shiny slippery streets 
in front of a cinema theatre. There is 
no grandeur in this picture, no majesty, 
no intrinsic beauty of line or harmony 
of color. And yet there is a magic in 
it which I missed in all the rest, a sense 
of reality without which my eye could 
never have come to rest. 

Our friend whose fortune I have told 
will certainly protest that this humdrum 
background of his youth which is now 
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ARNOLD BENNETT 


“Uncle e Arnold” Knows a Thing 
By Lanna Hens OQ “Two about Life he writes in 


working itself into his fibre does not 
compare in artistic possibilities with the 
vivid and brilliant future which lies 
ahead of him. For he does not realize 
that he is marked as a member of that 
company of painters and artists and 
story-tellers who, like Arnold Bennett, 
find their greatest inspiration, not in 
the sublime and spectacular aspects of 
life, but in its prosaic and familiar 
commonplaces. 

Rebecca West, one of Bennett’s most 
sympathetic critics, says of Bennett and 
his kind, that they can never make a 
beautiful thing anything but tawdry, 
but that they inevitably make an ugly 
thing beautiful. If this is the explana- 
tion of Bennett’s notoriously uneven 
work, its secret is to be found not in 
some chance quality of mind but in the 
subtle and persistent influences of child- 
hood and youth. Just as Katherine 
Mansfield, who lived in England and 
France and Italy, went for the material 
of her best stories to her Australian 
childhood; just as Sherwood Anderson, 
now cosmopolite and man-of-the-world, 
writes no books so convincing as 
Winesburg, Ohio or Poor White; so 
Arnold Bennett, ihough he has lived 
most of his life in London and France, 
and though he writes glibly and usually 
interestingly about almost anything, is 
at his best when he deals with the 


prosaic and commonplace lives 
of the petty tradespeople of the 
Five Towns where he spent his 
youth. ° 
Arnold Bennett was born in 
Zngland in 1867 near Hanley 
in the Five Towns or pottery 
district of North Staffordshire. 
The center not only of the pot- 
tery industry, but the seat also 
of coal-mining and iron-smelt- 
ing, the Five Towns in Bennett’s 
youth were the grimy, ugly, un- 
romantic setting of a short- 
sighted and narrow-minded peo- 
ple, isolated for generations in 
the heart of England. At the 
age of twenty-one, finding their 
atmosphere stifling and “irk- 
some,” Bennett left for London 
where in a solicitor’s office he 
became an expert compiler of 
bills of cost and a crack short- 
hand writer. Although he had 
written some sketches for the 
local newspa- 
per at home, he 
had no def- 
inite thought 
at this time of 
becoming an 
author, “At 
twenty - one,” 


About an 

Author, “I 
know that I read almost nothing of 
Scott, Jane Austen, Dickens, Thackeray, 
the Brontes, and George Eliot. ... I 
read David Copperfield for the first 
time at thirty.” 

One of Bennett’s fellow clerks was 
a bibliophile, and he first became inter- 
ested in books as a collector. “I owned 
hundreds of books but I seldom read 
any of them. .. . I can only remember 
in this period, that I really studied 
Plato’s Republic, which I read because 
I thought I was doing the correct thing. 
Beyond this and a working knowledge 
of French, and an entirely sterile ap- 
paratus of bibliographical technique | 
had masteyed nothing. . . . Three qual- 
ities I did possess, and on these I have 
traded ever since. First an omnivorous 
and tenacious memory. . . . Second, a 
naturally sound taste in literature. And 
third, the invaluable, despicable, dis- 
ingenuous journalistic faculty of seem- 
ing to know much more than one does.” 
It may have been this last quality which 
was responsible for that remark of a 
retiring clerk which probably precipi- 
tated Bennett into journalism. “You've 
no business to be here,” he said sharply. 
“You ought to be doing something else. 
If I find you here when I visit town 
next, I shall look on you as a damned 
fool. Don’t forget what I say.” 

(Continued on page 10) 
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From James Watt to Mechanical Man 
|No. LI in the ‘‘Men and Machines’’ Series| 


By Stuart CHASE 


N POPULAR mythology, James 

Watt invented the steam engine. 
The idea came to him as a boy while 
he played with the kettle on the stove. 
Both statements are untrue. He did 
not invent, but improved the steam en- 
gine; and his first experiments were 
made when he was twenty-eight. He 
transformed it from a lumbering, leaky 
freak, to a business-like machine that 
saved untold man-power in all sorts of 
industries. For that great accomplish- 
ment he is justly honored as the father 
of the Industrial Revolution, and his 
name enshrined to perpetuity in the 
word “watt”’—which is the standard 
world unit for measuring power. 

Young Watt was an exceptionally 
gifted tinkerer. By trade a maker of 
mathematical instruments, he could turn 
his hand to anything, repair all sorts 
of mechanisms. As a musician he 
hardly knew one note from another, 
but if an organ was out of kilter, he 
could not only make it play again, but 
play better than before. Once, for a 
whim, he made a very fine guitar. 
When still short of thirty, he was called 
in to repair a model of an old New- 
comen engine, which had never per- 
formed well since its installation at the 
University of Glasgow. As he tinkered, 
he speculated upon the problem of the 
cylinder, which had to be heated by 
steam and then cooled by water to cre- 
ate the necessary vacuum. Was there 
no better way to condense the steam 
and create the vacuum than to discour- 
age the cylinder every few seconds by 
dousing cold water over it? 

The solution came to him one Sun- 
day afternoon—it was in the spring of 
1765—as he walked over Glasgow green 
toward the Golf House. Why not at- 
tach a separate vessel to take the cold 
bath and do the condensing, thus al- 
lowing the cylinder to remain hot all 
the time? He set to work on the no- 
tion, and before long had contrived an- 
other metal box, to which the steam 
could regularly escape and be condensed, 
and so permit the cylinder, now 
steadily hot, to transform far 
more of the heat of the coal into 
work. 

He took out his initial patent 
in 1769, but his first really suc- 
cessful engine was not running 
until 1776. It began to grind, 
fourteen strokes to the minute, 
as the American colonies de- 
clared their independence. By 
1800, when his patents expired, 
his engines were in mines, 
foundries, textile and paper 


mills, and being experimented with for 
carriages and boats. 

The first sparks of the industrial 
revolution were scattered by the Moors, 
when they pushed north into Spain with 
their Arabic numerals and their instru- 
ments of precision. Pope Silvester IT, 
Roger Bacon, and Leonardo fanned the 
glowing cinders into a_ respectable 
blaze. In Italy, France, the Low Coun- 
tries, bright fires were burning, but it 
was in England that a great tongue of 
flame and smoke went mounting to the 
sky. In England the industrial revolu- 
tion was officially born, asd for =t least 
a century she was destined to be its 
chief guardian. Birmingham and Man- 
chester were to become roaring factory 
cities while the scattered farmers of 
America still used the tools the Egyp- 
tians had invented. 

Watt’s engine was first used to fur- 
nish power for textile machines. It is 
important to remember that the ma- 
chines were there before the engine— 
some of them preceded it by a genera- 
tion. In 1700 the technology of spin- 
ning and weaving cotton, and 
linen, was practically unchanged from 
that of 5000 B. C. In 1738 Kay in- 
vented the flying shuttle for weaving 
cotton, and broke the spell of primi- 
tive methods. This mechanical shuttle 
made it possible for one man to man- 
age a wide loom singlehanded. Before 
long the invention was in general use 
in England, with the result that cotton 
cloth could be woven faster than thread 
could be supplied to the looms. The 
spinners could not keep up with the 
weavers. Invention inevitably tried to 
close the gap. The industriai revolu- 
tion is nothing but one eternal strug- 
gle to close technological gaps. 

In 1764 Hargreaves produced the 
spinning jenny which made one wheel 
operate eight spindles (before long 100 
spindles). Then came the roller spin- 
ning-frame attributed to Arkwright, 
worked by water power, which forced 
spinning out of the cottage and into the 


wool 


Cne of the early crude types of stearn engine 
(Drawn by W. T. Murch) 
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factory—and caused the word “spin- 
ster” to lose its economic meaning. In 
another decade Crompton’s spinning 
mule—a hybrid combination of the 
jenny and the frame—was producing 
finer and stronger threads than 
known before. 

These three great improvements more 
than closed the gap. The weavers 
could not keep up with the spinners. 
Invention swung back to the loom. Dr. 
Edmund Cartwright, a clergyman of 
Kent with a mathematical turn of mind, 
devised a loom to be run by water 
power. (Not until 1820, however, did 
the last hand weavers leave their 
cottages and file, beaten, into the 
mills.) 

Spinners and weavers were now neck 
and neck. They began to be impeded 
for lack of raw cotton. An American 
inventor came to their assistance. Eli 
Whitney completed the circle with hi 
cotton gin, which cleaned the 
from field cotton more than 100 time 
faster than negro slaves could 
them out. The brake which kept cot 
ton planting down was suddenly re- 
leased, and both growing and manufac 
ture leaped forward. 

Looms and spindles may have helped 
to start the industrial revolution, but 
they did not finish it. It was neve 
called the Textile Age. It has been 
called the Iron Age, the Age of Steam, 
the Coal Age, the Machine Age. Lately 
we hear, depending on the trade asso- 
ciation involved, the Oil Age, the Elec 
trical Age and the Motor Age. In a 
year or two, the Air Age will be a 
well-worn phrase. While there is 
something to be said for all these appel- 
lations, we know the most just to be 
the Power Age; it holds without quali 
fication from Watt to Diesel. 

If the power engine was the hero 
of the industrial revolution, iron and 
coal were its parents. The coal mine 
fed the engine, and the engine in re- 
turn pumped water out of the mine, 
h-isted coal out of the pits, helped to 

carry it by rail and water to its 
destination. Coal smelted the 
iron, and its coke helped to make 
the steel out of which the engine 
could be formed. Iron was a 
cardinal factor of equipment in 
operating the mine—picks, shov- 
els, cables, drills. 

A Frenchman named Joseph 
Cignot built a steam carriage to 
run on a highway in 1769. It 
never ran far. In 1804 Richard 
Trevithick constructed a steam 
carriage to operate on a horse 
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tramway in Wales, the first man to 
apply a steam engine to a road of rails. 
But the initial practicable locomotive 
was George Stephenson’s Rocket, which 
began to alarm the British countryside 
in 1829. Its cylinders were set on a 
slant and worked directly on the rear 
wheels; it was only good for fifteen 

les an hour; its thermal efficiency 

; undoubtedly less than one per cent, 

it it paid its way. 

The first practical steamboat was the 

harlotte Dundas, a tug built by Wil- 
liam Symington and tried in the Forth 
and Clyde Canal in 1802. It had a 
Watt engine, yoked to a paddle-wheel 
in the stern. In 1812 came the Comet 
with side paddle-wheels. Meanwhile 
Robert Fulton in 1807 put a Watt en- 
gine to work on the Hudson River in 
his Clermont. It proved to be the first 
commercially successful steamboat, and 
with its coming the sailing ship was 
doomed. In 1837 a steamship crossed 
the Atlantic Ocean. One glorious dying 
flare there was, in the Yankee clippers 
of the fifties—perhaps the most beauti- 
ful things ever fashioned by the hand 
of man—and then the pall of smoke de- 
scended to put the new trinity—coal, 
iron and steam—in supreme comniand 
of the seas. 

We have told a little of how power 
came to cotton, to coal, to transporta- 
tion. To follow the history of the in- 
dustrial revolution in any detail, we 
should have to tell how it came to pot- 
tery, printing and paper, lumber, a 





Some of the Great Inventions of the Industrial Revolution 


Date Invention 
Reverberatory furnace 
Galvanic battery 
Paper-making machine 
Serew propeller 


Inventor 
Cort 
Volta 
Fourdinier 
Stevens 


First commercially successful steamboat Fulton 


Stethoscope 
Milling-machine 

Water turbine 
Electromagnet 
Locomotive perfected 
Dynamo 

Reaper 

Electric telegraph 
Revolver 

Electric motor 
Electrotype 
Steamhammer 
Turret-lathe 

Sewing machine 
Rotary press 

Electric locomotive 
Machine gun 

Bessemer steel 
Dynamite 

Electric steel furnace 
Telephone 

Gas engine (four cycle) 
F 

Incandescent lamp 
Steam torbine 
Linotype 

First safety bicycle 
Aluminum process 
Kodak 

Trolley car 

Recording adding machine 
Motion picture machine 
By-product coke oven 
X-rays 

Radioactivity 

Wireless telegraphy (high frequency) 
Airplane 

Diesel ‘> 

High-speed steel 
Dirigible airship 
Tungsten filament light 
Television 


| aennec 
Whitney 
Fourneyron 
Henry 
Stephenson 
Faraday 
McCormick 
Morse 

Colt 
Davenport 
Jacobi 
Nasmyth 
Fitch (Stephen) 
Howe 

Hoe 

Vail 
Gatling 


Nobel 
Si 

Bell 
Otto 
Edison 
Edison 


Mergenthaler 

Pope 

Hall 

Eastman 

Van Depoele & Sprague 
Burroughs 

Edison 

Hoffman 

Roentgen 

Becquerel 

Marconi 

Langley, the Wrights 
Diesel 

Taylor & White 
Santos-Dumoat 
Coolidge 

Bell Laboratories 


Country 


England 

Italy 

England 
United States 
United States 
France 

United States 
France 

United States 
England 
England 
United States 
United States 
United States 
United States 
Russia 
England 
United States 
United States 
United States 
United States 
United States 
England 
Sweden 
Germany 
United States 
Germany 
United States 
United States 
England 
United States 
United States 
United States 
United States 
United States 
United States 
United States 
Austria 
Germany 
France 

Italy 

United States 
Germany 
United States 
Brazil 

United States 
United States 





score of industries. This is not a his- 
tory, but only a layman’s glance at 
Watt and his friends. The broad out- 
lines of the revolution have been de- 
scribed by many competent historians, 
and to them the curious reader is re- 
ferred. The interim—profoundly im- 


portant as it 
bridged by the accompanying table of 
inventions. 
American inventors since it is compiled 
chiefly from American sources, and 
makes no attempt to show how most 


is—will have to be 


The table over-emphasizes 


(Test and illustrations from 
chines” by Stuart Chase, 
special arrangement with The 
pany, publishers.) 


copyright 


inventions are the product of several 
persons’ work, as pointed out by W. F. 
Ogburn, in his book Social Change. 
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TS re pf hunt picture on the cover is 
typical of the work of Alfred J. Mun- 
nings, of England, who is probably the best 
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nings is 52 years old, has exhibited at the 
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wan remember that I replied last 
time to a girl who though still in 
school would soon have to go to work? 
A book has just come in that I would 
have included in that reply, and that I 
suggest to girls looking about and mak- 
ing up their minds about later earning 
their own way. Jobs for Girls, by Hazel 
Rawson Cades (Harcourt), explains 
twenty-two kinds of work, what kind of 
training is needed for each and whether 
you can earn while learning, how to 
get on, and how far you are likely to 
get in each field. It is a good book for 
high-school readers, whether or not they 
are going to college, for one of its best 
points is its explanations of the type of 
girl likely to succeed in each vocation, 
so that by paying attention and being 
honest with yourself you may save mak- 
ing false starts. For instance, if you are 
the sort of girl who “yearns over sun- 
sets and knows her own type,” don’t 
think—as some girls do for these very 
reasons—that you are a born dress-de- 
signer. Successful designers are “much 
more likely to commune with buyers and 
to adapt their ideas to a bulky public 
rather than to their own ethereal selves.” 
The Saleslady, by Frances R. Donovan 
(University of Chicago Press), based 
on actual experience in a large depart- 
ment store, gives a sound, practical 
idea of the sort of work done by women 
there. It does not disguise the difficul- 
ties, but shows in how far it rests with 
the girl herself to succeed. 


Tomboys and Tennis Champs 

HE girl in Tomboy, by Dinah Ste- 

vens (Appleton) goes to work at 
sixteen, but this is because her rich fa- 
ther has used some inexcusable methods 
to make the country people in their sum- 
mer place poor, and she means to pay 
them back. I cannot recommend her con- 
duct as a model for sixteen-year-old 
behavior, for she is not above cigarettes, 
occasional slapdash makeup—rather for 
picturesque effect than with intent to 
deceive—and other traits of the twen- 
tieth-century tomboy—but she is rather 
more alive than most heroines of this 
sort, and when she does get into business 
late in the book, she shows a business 
head of decidedly marked originality. 
This Awful Age, by Colin C. Clements 
and Florence Ryerson (Appleton) evi- 
dently appeared first as magazine stories, 
so that the chapters do not hang to- 
gether so well as they might, but if 
they are read one at a time you will 
laugh as much as I did at the compli- 
cations into which this girl gets between 


the ages of twelve and sixteen. She 
changes her mind daily on what she in- 
tends to do and to be. Her devoted and 
unsentimental partner is Chump, the boy 
next door. American Girl, by John R. 
Tunis (Brewer and Warren) is a more 
ambitious effort to deal with youth and 
at the same time with the problem of 
organized and commercialized sport in 
America; this is a book that is making 
a good many grown-ups think seriously. 
The heroine is a tennis champion; her 
poor health as a child kept her out-of- 
doors and indirectly started her on a 
career that made her an international 
celebrity—and a much-exploited recom- 
mender of face-powders, creams and 
clothes. In the end you see her, six 
times in succession champion of the 
United States—and really a_ victim 
rather than a conqueror. The author is 
an experienced sports-writer. 

You can always depend upon Stephen 
W. Meader for a rousing good stury for 
boys, whether historical, like his “Long- 
shanks” story about Lincoln, or of the 
present day, like his new Red Horse 
Hill (Harcourt Brace). This is about 
a city orphan who gets to a New Hamp- 
shire farm and learns to care for and 
then to drive the roan colt that finally 
wins the great cutter championship race. 
It takes place in a state where they still 
have snow and know to use it. 

History in Fiction 

HERE is a new edition of Car- 

digan, Robert W. Chamber’s ex- 
cellent historical romance of America; it 
has new pictures by Henry Pitz and 
large clear type, and I hope it may be in 
your library; Cardigan has been recom- 
mended to me by boys again and again, 
and our copy was worn out by boys of 
our neighborhood. Harper has also pub- 
lished a new edition of Toby Tyler; or 
Ten Weeks with a Circus, by James 
Otis, the best circus-story we have, and 
one that has never stopped selling since 
you were born. I don’t know how many 
of the men and women of my generation 
wept over the death of Mr. Stubbs, the 
monkey, when they were young; indeed, 
when a monkey broke loose in Chelsea 
this summer on the one hot day of the 
year, and sat dismally on the fence in 
our back yard, I instirictively thought 
“How much he looks like Mr. Stubbs!” 
Grow Up to Fly is by Lloyd George and 
James Gilman (McBride), who wrote 
Air, Men and Wings; it is an excellent 
book for boys at school, for it shows 
them what to do now in case they intend 
to fly later, and what opportunities there 


best new books for young 
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York, 


are, not only in the air but also with 
ground organizations. The section on 
gliding most boys will find interesting. 
Poems for the Pocket 

LIDING down from the clouds by 

way of Pegasus—a poetic way of 
stating that the next book is to be one of 
poetry—I strongly advise you, if you 
have not yet owned an anthology of 
verse, to get A Magic World, collected 
and arranged by Margery Gordon and 
Marie B. King (Appleton). The poem 
are both old and new, admirably selected 
to fit in with the life of young people. 

Two historical romances come in time 
to open the season for books for older 
young people. The ‘first is Mountains 
Are Free, by Julia Davis Adams (Dut 
ton), the story of the successful fight 
of the Swiss to keep their independence, 
culminating in the famous shot of 
William Tell. I was glad to get this in 
its proper historical setting, not just as 
an isolated sporting event. The second 
comes in the nick of time for those who 
have been reading front-page news of 
India in large newspapers everywhere: 
Dhan Gopal Mukerji, a writer whose 
command of language and of literary 
style is unusual, and whose understand- 
ing of his subject well-known, has writ- 
ten in Rama (Dutton), the story of a 
legendary hero of India whose history 
has come chanted down through the ages 
from a time long before it was written. 
It has the charm of a fairy-tale and the 
importance of folklore, while the story 
is full of rich romantic incident and 
colorful adventure. 

Now for solid fun and entertainment. 
The Boy Scouts Year Book (Appleton), 
edited by Franklyn K. Mathiews, is 
meant for fun, and gives it to boys of 
all ages by putting as many good stories 
as it can cram between covers into a 
volume of 221 large pages; in between 
the stories, which are all laugh-making, 
come articles by Dan Beard on how to 
make things, and these too are in jolly 
frame of mind as well as informative, 
while the bits of space left free are 
filled in with jokes, scraps of informa- 
tion, and even a little verse. Altogether 
a good investment for a Scout. Around 
the World in Song, by Dorothy Gordon 
(Dutton) is a collection of the world’s 
folksongs with pictures and descriptive 
text: all the time I was reading this and 
playing the songs (which are all very 
easy to sing and play) I was thinking 
what entertainment this would make if 
the songs were sung in costume and the 
reading-matter read between numbers. 
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October 18, 1930 


Two thousand years ago this week, Virgil was 
born on a Roman farm, and throughout 1930 
the world of letters has been celebrating his “‘Bi- 
millennium.’ A High School Latin teacher who 
followed the trail of Virgil’s Aeneas this summer 
takes us on that ‘“‘royal road to romance.”’ 


HE poet Virgil is two thousand 

years old this year, as every student 
knows who read Dr. James Stinch- 
comb’s illuminating article in The Scho- 
lastic for October 5, 1929. He was born 
near Mantua, on October 15, in the year 
70 B. C., so legend says, and though he 
died, like any other mortal, when only 
51 years old, his beautiful Aeneid, 
Eclogues, and Georgics have lived on 
into an ever-brightening immortality. 
One of the most interesting features of 
the Virgil celebration was the pilgrim- 
age of a large group of American teach- 
ers this summer, under the auspices of 
the Bureau of University Travel, to 
places associated with Virgil’s memory. 
| had the privilege of participating in 
this Virgilian cruise, and I wish to 
share with you a few of its exciting 
high spots. 

Starting from Mantua, and stopping 
at Naples to pay a tribute at Virgil’s 
tomb, we followed the very route of 
Aeneas through the Mediterranean, so 
fascinatingly pictured in Miss Long’s 
map in The Scholastic last year. Soon 
we had our first sight of Scylla and 
Charybdis, still symbols in our common 
speech of threatening dangers on each 
hand. It takes a decided stretch of the 
imagination to see today any foundation 
for the mythical monsters. We must re- 
traject ourselves into the time when tiny 
wooden ships hugged the 
shores for safety. Then, per- 
haps, we can see peril in the 
dark rocks, a menace in the 
pretty rapids or “riffle,” as we 
say on the Ohio River. But 
with all I could do, Scylla and 
Charybdis were a bit of a 

” 

Not so the Strait of Messina, 
with all history hovering on its 
shores. The return voyage, at 
night, was a sight never to be 
forgotten. The cities were 
“swarms of golden bees,” with 
myriads of tiny lights ar- 
ranged in fascinating patterns, 
changing hour after hour, as 
we slowly glided past. 

I must omit Capri and 
Taormina, Olympia and Crete, 
and come to Athens. We saw 
the Parthenon under a full 
moon, and all the museums 
and ruined temples made doubly 
fascinating by the comments of 
our fellow traveler, the sculptor 
Lorado Taft, whose wit, a 
combination of Whistler’s and 


The oldest and most faithful image of Virgil. 
at his right hand Clio, the Muse of history, and at his left, 
Melpomene, the Muse of tragedy. He is seeking inspiration 
from both, as he sits ex cathedra, unfolding a papyrus on which 
is to be read the i verse of the Aeneid. A mosaic of the 

. found in 1895, in a Roman villa near 


Sirst century, A. 
Hadrumentum (today Sussa) and now in the Museum of the 


Lewis Carroll’s, was a unique and ever- 
present contribution to everyone’s pleas- 
ure. And one evening at sunset, at the 
scene of Socrates’ imprisonment, Dr. 
Walter Miller read to us the immortal 
Phaedo. 

I begin again with Delphi and Delos. 
These were two wonderful days, sep- 
arated in time, but combined here as 
seats of the celebrated Oracles. Delphi 
was reached after a drive from Itea, 
through a beautiful valley filled with 
gray-green olive trees, and then climb- 
ing upward to the dark peaks, sharply 
outlined against the blue sky, and yes, 
circling around them, Jove’s eagles! 
That gave me a thrill, and so did the 
broken columns of the treasuries and 
temples, and so did the, ancient theatre, 
and so did the Castalian spring, pouring 
forth after thousands of years its famed 
delicious water. We ate our lunches 
under the plane trees of Agamemnon 
to the shrill music of a million cica- 
das, reminiscent of descriptions by 
Horace and Democritus of a hot sum- 
mer day. 

Delos, later in the voyage, was equally 
impressive, with its archaic shrine high 
on the mountain side, its remains of 
mosaics in old Roman houses, and most 
beautiful of all, its incredibly blue 
water. All the Mediterranean is blue, 
but the water at Delos was the quin- 


On the Trail 


of Aeneas 


By Avice Lorraine Woop 


tessence of blueness! The Dardanelles 
and the Hellespont are among the most 
memorable spots of the whole world. 
We speak of “the stream of human his- 
tory.” That day we seemed to be tra-- 
versing that stream, and assisted by the 
erudite and eloquent Dr. H. H. Powers, 
our imaginations were busy all day 
long, as we lived the days from Virgil 
to Rupert Brooke—Greek and Trojan, 
Carthaginian and Roman, down to the 
sriton and Turk of yesterday’s World 
War, brought very close to us by the 
monuments along the shore. 

Two places every reader of Virgil 
would remember, if all others faded 
from his mind, Troy and Carthage. And 
for me the climax of the pilgrimage was 
Troy. I have always been intrigued by 
the romantic story of Dr. Schliemann 
and his excavations, which proved to a 
doubting world that there had been an 
actual Troy. To stand upon that sacred 
soil was the fulfillment of a dream. 

We anchored off Chanek, a little 
Turkish town, with a row of stone 
buildings along the sea wall, and a street 
straggling up the hill to a graceful min- 
aret, towering above the low thatched 
houses. As we landed, a muezzin came 
out and gave the call to prayer. A cu- 
rious but friendly crowd watched us as 
we filled the motley vehicles gathered 
for our use from miles around. They 

were of various makes, one 
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—~ familiar American car pre- 
dominating, and in various de 
grees of comfort or discom- 
fort, we started for Troy, about 
eighteen miles away. Although 
we were going to the plain of 
Troy, we went over surpris- 
ingly high hills, from which 
we got lovely views of the 
deeply indented coast and al 
ways the sea. Now I felt that 
I was in the Orient. The vil- 
lages were tiny groups of most 
primitive dwellings, many, 
alas! in partial ruins from 
bombardment in the wars of 
two decades. Dirt threshing 
floors, hard-packed, and re 
minding us of Bible stories and 





of Virgil’s Georgics, were be- 
ing trampled by _ red-sashed, 
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rdo at Tunis. 


The poet has 
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minutive patient ass was every- 
where, ridden by turbaned or 
fez-crowned men whose feet 
almost touched the ground. 
A caravan of camels was rest- 
(Continued on page 13) 
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“IF IHAD MY TEENS TO LIVE OVER’— 


A Series of Brief, Practical Messages to Scholastic Readers 
by Distinguished American Leaders 


By Dr. Wiiu1amM J. Mayo 


Y FATHER was a physician, from 
a family of physicians, and it never 
occurred to my brother and me that we 
could be anything but physicians. From 
the time that we were old enough to be 
of any use, we helped our father in prac- 
tice; grew up to be physicians, just as 
boys on a farm grow up to be farmers. 
We began by doing the usual things, tak- 
ing care of the horses, keeping the office 
clean, and as we grew older, riding about 
the country with him on his calls. At 
first we only held the horses for him, 
but from the age of sixteen I was my 
father’s first surgical assistant, and my 
brother, when he was a lad of twelve in 
knee breeches, began giving the anes- 
thetic. I remember well the circumstances 
which led to my brother's becoming the 
anesthetist of the family at that early 
age. It was shortly after I had begun 
acting as my father’s first assistant. 
Charles was taking care of the surgical 
sponges. The doctor who was giving 
the anesthetic had not had much sur- 
gical experience, and under the nervous 
tension of the operation he fainted. 
Father sent for a box and told Charles 
to stand on it and give the anesthetic, 
which he did with perfect composure. 

The incident which perhaps had the 
most influence on my habits of thinking 
was that which concerned the purchase 
of a fine microscope. When I was about 
10 years old, Father had been east visit- 
ing hospitals and on his return was tell- 
ing Mother about a microscope he had 
seen, which, if he could purchase it to 
replace the small one which he had used 
for many years, would be of great help 
to him. It would cost $600, and there 
were many discussions which we children 
heard between Father and Mother about 
its importance and the necessity of put- 
ting a mortgage on the home to obtain 
it. Mother decided the matter by saying 
that if the microscope would help him to 
give greater service to his patients, he 
should have it. The instrument was 
purchased and it was many years before 
the obligation was completely paid off. 
The difficulty of securing the microscope 
and its value as an aid to the practice 
of medicine gave it an unusual value in 
our eyes, and perhaps for that reason 
Charles and I, even as children, became 
expert in its use. 

Our mother was American-born, of 
Scotch descent. She was an excellent 
botanist, and for that day a good as- 
tronomer. Her study of astronomy she 
carried on with the aid of a telescope 
which she herself had contrived. When 
Charles and I were lads, we were well 
taught by her in these two subjects, al- 
though I must confess the only thing I 
have retained of my astronomy is that 
I can recognize the Big Dipper and the 
Milky Way. 

The strongest influence I have known 
has been my mother’s guiding principle, 
that we should not overstress the duty 
other people owe to us, but should bear 
in mind what our duty is to other people. 


The moral obligation is essentially mu- 
tual. The point I would make is that some 
parents spend too little time with their 
children, have too little companionship 
with them. If parents will take their 
young children into their confidence and 


ee. “Will” Mayo is the elder of the two famous 
Brothers who founded the Mayo Clinic 
Foundation at Rochester, Minn. His re- 
snavhable achievernents have won him practical- 
O Ny MEN ent angel Gener oe 6 the 


let them grow up with them, so to speak, 
the children will find all things, both the 
commonplace and the unusual, of such 
absorbing interest that unconsciously they 
will obtain their direction in life. 


The Scholastic 


“Uncle Arnold” 


(Concluded from page 5) 


Bennett didn’t forget, and after 
year in which he simply “gorged o- 
French and English literature,” he ga: 
up his job and cooly and deliberate’ 
decided upon the vocation of journa! 
ism. “Every night I labored dully an 
obstinately, excogitating, inventing. 
grinding out. . . . I would lavish a night 
on a few paragraphs; and years of th’; 
penal servitude left me with a dexter- 
ity in the handling of sentences that still 
surprises the possessor of it.” 

After a period of free lancing he 
became assistant editor and then editor 
of a women’s magazine. In 1990, after 
having published several serials, a novel, 
and a large 1.umber of dramatic criti- 
cisms, he resigned from the journal and 
devoted himself to serious writing. 

Since that time he has been a tre. 
mendously prolific writer. Besides 
novels, short stories and plays, and his 
articles on literary and political sub- 
jects, he has written a host of common- 
sense essays on the art of living. In 
spite, however, of his long apprentice- 
ship in writing, and his deliberate ac- 
quisition of a technique calculated to 
serve his every need, Bennett often fails 
to convey in his fiction a convincing 
impression of reality when he deals, as 
in Lord Raingo, with a phase of life 
remote from his early experience. On 
the other hand, in The Old Wives’ 
Tale, where he traces through fifty 
years the lives of Sophia and Constance 
Baines, daughters of a Bursley draper, 
and in Riceyman Steps where his 
imagination plays upon the narrow life 
of a miserly second-hand book-shop 
proprietor, he imparts to these prosaic 
lives the same quality of magic which 
was present in that painting of Main 
Street in our friend’s home town. 











The Perfect Creature 


to cousin Clixam, who surprisingly an- 
swered : 

“Well, I hop about a bit. Will you 
dance with me? That would give me a 
start, you see.” 

“T should love to, thanks,” said Elvira. 
Bertie, with his partner, began at once to 
hop about a bit. Elvira found that Bertie 
danced chiefly on his heels, and very mo- 
notonously, eschewing variations; but he 
did know what he wanted and he never left 
his partner in doubt as to what he wanted. 

“I say,” said he, soon, “what’s that fel- 
low supposed to be playing?” 

“It’s passages out of the waltz from 
Strauss’s ‘Rosenkavalier,’” Elvira told him. 
“The finest waltz of the century.” 

“It may be,” said Bertie nonchalantly, 
“but it’s no earthly good to dance to!” 

They stopped. Two other couples had 
stopped also. Mr. Chains-Marlott per- 
ceived that, exquisitely as he had been 
playing, he was not filling the bill. Lovely 
girls crowded round the piano and besought 


(Continued 
from page 4) 


the genius to play something danceable. 

“He may be no end of a swell,” said 
Bertie Clixam, “but he’s got no notion of 
keeping time.” 

“Perhaps you could play, my dear Ber- 
tie,” said Adela sweetly, after each girl, in- 
cluding Elvira, had protested that she could 
not possibly play for dancing. 

“I can’t play,” he replied. “But I ex- 
pect I could ladle out ‘Japanese Sandman’ 
or ‘El Relicaria,’” 

He was pushed into the seat of perform- 
ance. His playing proved to be appalling. 
The wonder was that the artistic house did 
not crumble at the shock, and Mr. Chains- 
Marlott and Mr. Revestre faint jointly 
away. Bertie’s thick fingers were like 
hammers. He had no soul, and what was 
worse, he had no wrist. That is to say, 
his wrist was like a piece of cast-iron. He 
violated every principle of piano technique. 
The performance was an outrage upon the 
sensibilities of all cultured persons. But 

(Continued on page 21) 
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How to See a Football Game 


IMAGINE that most readers of 
Scholastic, both boys and girls, will 
read the title on this article with a 
mental reaction something like this: “I 
know how to watch a football game. 
Why should I read this?” 
But think again and consider whether 


you really do know how to watch a 
football game in an understanding way 
that will give you an intelligent idea of 
what is going on out there on the field. 
Or, to you, are there just twenty-two 
players out there, a mysterious tangle of 
arms and legs with a ball in the middle 
and with somebody shooting out from 
the tangle every so often to score a 
touchdown and thereby to earn your 
cheers? I am afraid that to a large per- 
centage of the thousands who attend 
high school and college football games, 
this latter picture is true, and for that 
reason I am going to give you just a few 
rudimentary ideas which will perhaps 
help you to understand what you see 
more fully and to give credit for the 
success of your team where the credit 
is due. 

You know, of course, the general posi- 
tion and functions of the players and the 
means of scoring. But when the teams 
line up for scrimmage, one with the ball, 
the other ranged out in defense, do you 
note the various positions of the men, 
how the attacking team is arrayed, how 
the defense is deployed to meet the at- 
tack and how the formations of both 
attack and defense vary in accordance 
with the circumstances, the position of 
the ball on the field, the time left to play 
and the score? 

We will run over quickly some of the 
outstanding offensive formations in 
present-day football and then, the next 
time you see your high school eleven 
practice or play, you can watch and see 
which of these formations is in use, 


By Rosert Harron 
Scholastic Sports Editor 


because in all probability one of them 
will be. 

Two coaches in modern football have 
exerted probably a greater influence on 
the methods used in the offensive game 
than any others. They are Glenn S. 
(“Pop”) Warner, who is the coach at 


Can the 
average spec- 
tator (1/80,000 of 
this crowd at Yale Bowl) 
hepe to see the fine points 
of tle play? “‘Tob’’ Harron s 
“Yes, if he knows what to look for.” 


Stanford, and Knute Rockne, who is the 
coach at Notre Dame. 

Warner, who is a graduate of Cornell 
University, coached at Cornell, Carlisle, 
and Pittsburgh before he went west to 
Stanford a few years ago. He is gener- 
ally credited with being the first man to 
change from the old regular formation 
that found the offensive team operating 
with a balanced line, a quarterback be- 
hind center, a halfback on either side of 
the quarterback and a fullback behind 
the quarter. Today, virtually no football 
team lines up that way. In fact, the 
terms of quarterback, halfback, and full- 
back mean little today, save for the 
lineups printed in the newspapers. Most 
coaches today number their backs, the 
No. 1 back, No. 2, No. 3 and No. 4. 

Warner’s first departure from the old 
style brought one back out on the end of 
the line, about a yard outside and a yard 
behind his offensive right end thus flank- 
ing the defensive tackle and helping in 
the job of clearing that man out of the 
play. To add to his strength on what is 
called the “long side,” Warner unbal- 
anced his line by bringing a guard or a 
tackle over from the left side to the 
right, thus lining up with two men on 
the left side of center and four on the 
right. Of the other backs, one, the inter- 
fering back, stands about two yards be- 
hind the long-side tackle; another about 
five yards behind the long-side guard 
and the fourth, who is usually the best 
ball carrier and kicker, about eight yards 
behind or a little to the left of center. 
This is what Coach Warner calls his 


“Formation A” and if you draw these 
positions out on a piece of paper, you 
can see how much interfering strength 
the play affords. 

A later development of Warner foot- 
ball is his “Formation B,” which many 
coaches think is the strongest formation 
in football. It employs again an unbal= 
anced line and has a halfback—or a 
wing-back—behind and flanking the end 
on either side. Thus you have what 
amounts virtually to a nine-man line. 
Another back is about two and a half 
or three yards behind the right guard 
and the triple-threat back six or seven 
yards behind center. 

As you probably know, the tackle is 
one of the key-men in present-day de- 
fensive football and one of the virtues 
of the Warner “Formation B” is that 
with the wing-back helping the offensive 
end, the defensive tackle has a difficult 
time, indeed. Double and triple passes 
work wel! from this formation, although 
it is a difficult type of play to master 
because of the precise timing that is 
necessary. 

The Notre Dame formation that has 
been so highly developed, includes a bal 
anced line but with a backfield shift that 
brings the No. 1 back sto a position 
where he can work on the tackle with 
the end. The backfield shift which has 
for its purpose the application of power 
against the weakness of the defense, has 
been the foundation of Notre Dame’s 
success. If the defense doesnt shift far 
enough, the play is sure to gain off 
tackle or around the end. If the defense 
shifts too far, the result is a “cut-back” 
that sends the ball carrier back into the 
middle of the line. In the hands of a 
clever quarterback, as Carideo of Notre 
Dame’s 1929 team surely was, this is a 
very difficult running attack to stop. 

If you are going to understand what 
you see in a football game, at least a 
superficial knowledge of the defenses 
will help to make the game more inter- 
esting. Sometimes you will see the four 
backfield men on the defensé arranged 
in a square, with two of them seven o1 
eight yards behind the line and behind 
their tackles, with two more directly 
behind them about ten or twelve yards. 
That is known as the “box defense” or 
the “7-2-2 defense” and it is very strong 
against a running attack and fairly so 
against forward passes, although it is 
always open to a “quick kick” which a 
smart quarterback will order from close 
formation and from which he may gain 
many yards as the ball goes sailing over 
the heads of the last two defenders. 

A more usual type of backfield de- 

(Concluded on page 12) 





EST-TUBES and TELESCOPE 


A Budget of News from the Trail-Blazers of Science Prepared Exclu- 
sively for The Scholastic by Science Service, Washington, D. 


The generator in the experimental plant of Prof. Claude at Matanzas, Cuba. 


35 


At the 


left is the turbine, at the right the 50 kilowatt generator. 


NEW SLAVE TO MAN 


O HARNESS that unruly old tyrant 

Neptune so that he should drive the 
turbines to light and power the world for 
man—that is a dream which has for many 
years appealed strongly to the human 
imagination. Now it seems that the 
dream is on the eve of coming true. 

Georges Claude, the French scientist, 
who is the inventor of the Neon lights 
that are turning our 
city streets into a 
fairyland of color, 
has just completed a 
plant in Cuba for 
putting to use the 
differences in tem- 
perature in the sea 
water. He hopes to 
convert these differ- 
ences into power. 

There is a_ spot 
just off shore at 
Matanzas, east of 
Havana on the Cuban coast, where the 
ocean bottom suddenly drops downward. A 
diver, if he could stand the pressure, would 
find himself plunged into a cold dark hole 
—only 56 degrees Fahrenheit or 24 degrees 
above freezing. The surface water above 
this depth is 82 degrees Fahrenheit. 

M. Claude, after great difficulty, has 
successfully launched an enormous tube 
of corrugated steel 5 feet, 8 inches in di- 
ameter, and 2000 yards (more than a 
mile) in length. It extends from his 
laboratory on the shore out and down 
into the icy hole, 1800 feet below water 
level. It will bring up the icy water, 
while an intake at the surface brings 
the warm water up into a sunny reservoir 
hollowed out of the coral rock, and from 
there to the plant. 

In Prof. Claude’s laboratory is a huge 
tank filled with this warm surface water. 
When the air is pumped from this tank, 
reducing the pressure, the water boils, 
creating steam to operate a turbine near 
by. The icy water which comes through 
the big tube is then used to cool the steam 
when it leaves the turbine, condensing it 
back into water and creating a vacuum 
to operate an air pump. The air pump is 
used to reduce the pressure in the tank. 


pea 
Prof. G. Claude 


MINING DRY ICE 
RY ice, that beautiful snow-white, 
intensely cold refrigerant which 
makes it possible for us to put our ice 
cream into the picnic hamper along with 
the sandwiches, is now being taken from 
the earth instead of the laboratory. 

Dry ice is really the same gas, carbon 
dioxide, that you exhale when you 
breathe. It freezes at 70 degrees below 
zero, Fahrenheit, and it does not melt 
into a liquid, but changes directly from 
the solid state to gas. Beneath the 
Jackson County, Colorado, 


ground in 
there is a quantity of this gas confined 


under very high pressure. When it comes 
to the surface, mixed with about 10 per 
cent oil, it expands so fast and gives up 
so much heat that it freezes both itself 
and the oil. Enough of the frozen gas 
is obtainable in one day to fill a train. 


EARLY ASTRONOMERS 


HE Maya Indians of Central Amer- 

ica were able to make highly accurate 
predictions of eclipses of the sun and moon 
at least eight centuries before Christ. This 
has been determined through researches of 
Dr. Herbert J. Spinden of the Brooklyn 
Museum. After the Mayas predicted an 
eclipse, they did their best to stop it, by 
magical means, 
because eclipses, 
especially of the 
sun, were sup- 
posed to be fore- 
bodings of evil. 
For a century or 
more these ancient 
Indian astronom- 
ers observed 
eclipses and counted the days between them. 
In this way they discovered that eclipses 














repeat after a certain period. The Mayan - 


symbols for eclipses are very expressive. 
An eclipse of the moon was represented 
by a bandaged moon face, evidently in- 
tended to mean that the days of the moon 
were ended; that it was tied up for burial. 


CATS BEFRIENDING RATS 


HY does a cat hate a rat? It is such 
a common thing to see a cat raise 
her back, hiss and prepare for war at the 


The Scholastic 


first sight or smell of a rat, that people 
have long taken it for granted that such 
actions were a part of the cat’s nature. 

But now a Chinese psychologist with a 
truly scientific “show me” attitude has 
actually brought up 59 kittens and studied 
the way they act toward rats. He allowed 
some of the kittens to watch their mothers 
kill rats. Some he kept in cages where 
they would never see a rat. And some he 
gave rats or mice to play with as soon as 
they were old enough to play at all. 

None of the kittens who were brought 
up with rats ever killed one of his play- 
mates, and only three of them ever killed 
any other kind of rat. Less than half of 
those who spent their babyhood without 
ever seeing a rat, later killed rats without 
being taught. But most of the kittens who 
watched their mothers kill rats began rat 
killing themselves before they were four 
months old. 


Football Game 


(Concluded from page 11) 


fense is the so-called “diamond,” on 
which one man, the defensive fullback, 
takes his position directly behind his 
line, while two defensive halfbacks are 
stationed about fifteen yards back and 
the quarterback, or “safety man,” per- 
haps twenty-five or thirty yards back to 
handle kicks and to defend against the 
long passes. This is an excellent type 
of defense, especially when your oppo- 
nent has the ball in mid-field and is play- 
ing a passing game. 

There is still another type of defensive 
formation, which reduces the defensive 
line to six men by pulling the center out 
of the line and having him “back up the 
line” with the defensive fullback. Thus 
you have a 6-2-2-1 defensive alignment 
which is very effective against forward 
passes, and on which many teams also 
depend against a running attack. In this 
type of defense, the ends usually play a 
“smashing” end game, coming in as fast 
and as directly as possible to spill the 
interference, depending on the first line 
of defensive backs to tackle the ball 
carrier. Of course, against a strong 
line-plunging attack this is not safe and 
your team will find it necessary to go 
back to a seven-man line in which as 
you can see, each man has less territory 
to defend than in a six-man line. 

A book, of course, could be written 
on the subject. As a matter of fact, 
many, many books have been written on 
it and many more will be. I have not the 
space to go into detail. But with these 
few hints, you may get at least an idea 
of what to look for on the field and 
what to expect. When the brilliant half- 
back or quarterback makes a 65-yard 
run, don’t forget that he had to have the 
help of the interfering back and of the 
end and tackle and perhaps of a running 
guard, in order to get past the line of 
scrimmage. Football is an eleven-man 
game and on every play, every man has 
a function which he must carry out if 
the play is to be a success. 
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On the Trail of 


Aeneas 
(Continued from page 9) 

ing by the roadside. Everywhere we 
Yankee teachers aroused interest. Chil- 
dren lined up and cheered, and waved 
green branches as we passed. The 
countryside was beautiful, and trees 
and shrubbery, many strange to me, 
after stark, treeless Greece, were grate- 
ful to the eyes. At length after fording 
streams, climbing hills, and tearing 
through villages at breakneck speed (all 
Greeks and Turks drive like madmen), 
we came to Troy. 

Troy! Only a grassy plain, about four 
miles from the sea, with a few lines of 
rocky projections, partly overgrown, for 
no recent excavations have been permit- 
ted. Dr. Walter Miller, learned and 
genial, told us of the nine cities that 
have been discovered and of Dr. Dorp- 
feld’s brilliant additions to Schliemann’s 
work. But to me it made little difference 
whether my Troy was the second or the 
sixth city, or that even Schliemann died 
mistaken as to Priam’s actual hearth- 
stone. To me, this was Homer’s and 
Virgil’s Troy. On this plain Hector 
fought, and from these walls white- 
armed Andromache looked on. On this 
spot stood the:wooden horse. From here 
Aeneas started on his long wanderings 
over the sea we had just crossed. And 
when, under a leafy shelter made by 
some Turks, whose courtesy to us was 
always quick and full of charm, Dr. 
Frank Miller read us his dramatization 
of Virgil’s account of the last terrible 
night, once more I felt the power of the 
poet who had made real and moving to 
us the fates of Priam and Hecuba, of 
the immortal Helen, of pious Aeneas 
and the Carthaginian Queen. Quietly, 
as the shadows grew long, we filed down 
the path to our cars, and left the site of 
wind-swept Troy. 

And now, for this story, only Car- 
thage remains—thrilling, because it was 
my first bit of Africa, because it was 
beautiful for situation with striking con- 
trasts of white buildings, blue sea and 
dazzling sunshine, and because here, 
where a Christian church and a Punic 
museum now stand, was Dido’s palace. 
Naught of Dido, save in our imagina- 
tions, remains. The bazaars of Tunis, 
the veiled women and barbaric costumes 
of the men, brought me back to the 
present. But in the Bardo museum in 
Tunis is a beautiful mosaic, the first 
known portrait of Virgil, the poet who 
in every age, and in every civilized 
country, has received supreme tribute; 
and still today his thought, “living, flies 
from lip to lip of men.” 
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Eunice Tietjens 
UNICE TIETJENS, travel- 
ler, and journalist, was born in 
Chicago in 1884 and was educated in 
Europe. There are few parts of the 
world where she has not travelled and 
lived, but particularly in China, from 
which experience came a volume of free- 
verse in 1917 under the title of Profiles 
from China. During the World War 
she was a correspondent in Paris for the 
Chicago Daily News. For a number of 
years she has been an associate editor 

of Poetry: A Magazine of Verse. 
In 1919 Mrs. Tietjens published Body 
and Raiment, and in 1925, Profiles from 


poet, 


EUNICE TIETJENS 


Home. Her latest volume of poems is 
Leaves in Windy Weather, one of the 
selections of the Poetry Clan. The pub- 
lisher of this artistically made book, Al- 
fred A. Knopf, has kindly consented to 
the reprinting from it of “Sonnet II,” 
part of a remarkable sonnet sequence 
“From the Mountain,” and three other 
poems, “Mortal,” “Old Friendship,” and 
“My Mother’s House.” The character- 
istic qualities of her verse are a peculiar 
ability to penetrate the hidden recesses of 
human character and a love for sharply 
carved cameos of beauty in nature. She 
uses both free and rhymed forms, most 
successfully in short lyrics. 

Mrs. Tietjens is the compiler of a 
scholarly anthology of poetry of the ma- 
jor eastern nations, called Poetry of the 
Orient, selections from which were pre- 
sented in The Scholastic two years ago. 
She has also written charming travel 
stories for children, including Boy of 
the Desert and The Romance of Antar. 


Old Friendship 


Beautiful and rich is an old friendship, 
Grateful to the touch as ancient ivory, 
Smooth as aged wine, or sheen of tapestry 
Where light has lingered, intimate and long. 


Full of tears and warm is an old friendship _ 

That asks no longer deeds of gallantry, 

Or any deed at all—save that the friend 
shall be 

Alive and breathing somewhere, like a song. 


My Mother's House 


“It’s strange,” my mother said, “to think 
Of the old house where we were born. 

I can remember every chink 

And every board our feet had worn. 


“It’s gone now. Many years ago 
They tore it down. It was too old, 
And none too grand as houses go, 

Not like a new house, bought or sold, 


“And so they tore it down. But we 
Could talk about it still, and say 
‘Just so the kitchen used to be, 

And the stairs turned in such a way.’ 


“But we're gone too now. Everyone 

Who knew the house is dead and buried. 
And I'll not last so long alone 

With all my children grown and married. 


“There’s not a living soul can tell, 
Except myself, just how the grass 
Grew round the pathway to the well, 
Or where the china-cupboard was. 


“Yet while I live you cannot say 
That the old house is quite, quite 
It still exists in some dim way 
While I remember it,” she said. 


dead. 


Sonnet II 
(“From the Mountain”) 

Beautiful, oh beautiful the earth, 
Past hope and all believing beautiful! 
Wild and untrammeled to its second birth 
Must come the soul who knows the moun- 

tains’ pull, 
Who feels the peaks press upward in his 

heart 
Their ragged ecstasy, who lives with light 
And intimately loves the wind’s wild smart; 
Who dies each day into the peace of night. 
He who has seen the shadow of a cloud 
Drift purple down the valley, and has heard 
From some keen mountain-top, alert and 

loud 
The sharp, lone crying of a sunset bird— 
His soul has lain unguarded to the sky, 
And beauty shall dwell with him till he die. 


Mortal 


How perfectly my eyes delight 
In your dear awkwardness! 
Because I love you, it is grown 
Poignant as a caress. 


The sudden way you move your hands, 
Your quick, ungainly feet— 

These homely things my heart holds close 
Finding them very sweet. 


If you were gracious as your soul 
I could but love you less. 
Perfection cannot catch the throat 
Like your dear awkwardness, 





One of the world’s largest bells being 
hoisted into the carillon of Riverside 
urch, 


A Church for Today 


ERVICES were held for the first time 

Sunday, Oct. 5, in the magnificent 
Riverside Church, Riverside Drive and 
121st St., New York, which has been built 
at a cost of more than $6,000,000 and to 
which John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has been 
a big contributor. The Rev. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, its liberal pastor, preached, and 
seated in the front pews were the work- 
men—sculptors, stone-setters, plumbers, and 
electricians—who have spent more than two 
years erecting the beautiful edifice, which 
now stands majesticly near the bank of the 
Hudson River. 

The Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memo- 
rial Tower is 400 feet, or 20 stories high. 
In it are Bible class rooms, assembly rooms, 
club rooms and the massive carillon of 72 
bells, one of which weighs 21 tons. The 
carillon has a range of five octaves and is 
the largest and most versatile in the world. 

The only living man whose image is 
carved in stone with that of Christ and the 
saints on the tympanum of the doorway is 
Albert Einstein and the only American 
symbolized is Ralph Waldo Emerson. The 
tribute to Einstein was paid after other 
great scientists had been asked to name 
their greatest contemporary. Einstein was 
unanimously selected and it was said that 
he might go down in history as greater 
than Newton. 

There are more than 100 stained glass 
windows in the church—a larger collection, 
it is believed, than any church ever pos- 
sessed at the time of erection. Although it 
is probable that some old world cathedrals 
have mors, they have been added gradually 
over a period of many years. Two hundred 
of the seats are equipped with earphones 
for deaf worshippers. 

In addition to being the principal financial 
backer of the Riverside Church, John D. 
Rockefeller has added to his list of bene- 
factions a project for model housing for 
professional and small-salaried families, 
already under way in Cleveland on the site 
of the old Rockefeller estate, Forest Hills. 
The initial investment in the plan to build 
81 private dwellings on a 400-acre plot is 
said to be $2,000,000. 


(Cromwell in Pittsburgh Sun- Telegraph) 
The Grade Crossing 


“Stay Alive!’’ 


HERE were 47,000 more persons killed 

by accident in the United States in 
1929 than were killed during the 18 months 
of American participation in the World 
War. The accident toll of a single year 
was 97,000 lives and $3,000,000,000. This 
constantly growing roster of death has 
called forth a strongly organized national 
campaign of prevention. 

During the first week of October the 
National Safety Council held its nineteenth 
annual Congress and Exposition in Pitts- 
burgh, and 7,000 workers in the army 
fighting accidents attended. At the opening 
session a message from President Hoover 
was read, the gist of which was that the 
staggering death toll is “a challenge to the 
resourcefulness of the country to devise 
measures to eliminate this disastrous loss 
both of economic assets and of precious 
human lives.” High spot of the Congress 
was the address of Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd, who told how safety measures pre- 
vented the loss of a single man on his 
great Antarctic expedition. 

Under the direction of such leaders as 
William H. Cameron, of Chicago, manag- 
ing director, C. E. Pettibone, of Boston, 
president, and Carl W. Bergquist, of Chica- 
go, vice president, one of the most elaborate 
and costly publicity campaigns was under- 
taken to carry by means of the written 
word and the radio the slogan, “Stay 
Alive!” into every American home. Safety 
posters were hung in the corridors of office 
buildings, in hotel lobbies, in station waiting 
rooms and in other public gathering places. 
Department stores gave over display win- 
dows to safety exhibits. Policemen and 
street car motormen wore Safety Council 
armbands. Bergquist was elected president 
for the ensuing year. 

The Safety Council regards the automo- 
bile menace as its greatest problem. During 
1929, 31,000 persons were killed in traffic 
accidents. Baltimore made the best record 
of all large cities for 1929 in control of 
motor vehicle fatalities and was presented 
with a banner. Fitchburg, Mass., a city of 
40,000, went the whole year without a death. 
The Safety Council’s work has resulted in 
a 1,500 decrease of other accidents but the 
traffic toll jumped 3,000 in 1929. The maxi- 
mum automobile death-rate is found among 
children of 5 to 9 years. Is the automobile 
driving us to the cemetery? “Stay Alive.” 
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40-foot lin rotunda of Shedd Aquar- 
En. for frogs, turtles and . 
small fish. 


Fishes’ Heaven 


HE “poor fish” is no longer poor. He 

lives now in a marble palace, the John 
G. Shedd Aquarium, recently opened in 
Grant Park, Chicago, which is without 
question the finest and most scientific 
aquarium in the world. 

Octagonal in shape, 300 feet in diameter, 
the building with its central rotunda rises 
to a height of 100 feet. Only the ground 
floor will be open to the public, the exhibits 
being so arranged that they may be seen 
without climbing any stairs or retracing 
steps. In the center of the rotunda is a 
40-foot pool arranged as a semi-tropical 
swamp for small fish, turtles, and frogs. 

There are 132 permanent wall tanks 
lining the main exhibition halls. They vary 
in capacity from 375 gallons to 13,500 gal- 
lons. The skylights are so arranged that 
the visitor views the fish by means oi 
reflected light. Water is supplied from: four 
reservoirs in the basement with a total ca- 
pacity of 2,000,000 gallons. Half of the 
water is salt and was brought from the 
ocean in 125 railroad tank cars. The pumps 
used are of the centrifugal type, electric- 
ally driven. The piping is of antimonial 
lead throughout, and the water is heated 
or refrigerated according to the habits oi 
the specimens. 

Of special interest is the “balanced” 
aquarium room. This is decorated in color- 
ful Japanese style to represent an open air 
courtyard, lighted by eight large lanterns 
on bamboo posts. It is octagonal in shape, 
with a central kiosk in which fancy gold- 
fish will be exhibited. An innovation is 
the use of “violet ray” glass in all the 
skylights to insure a proper plant growth 
and a more faithful rendition of color. 
The walls of this room contain 35 smaller 
aquaria for aquatic plant life and “toy’ 
tropical fish. Other interesting features ar 
a hatchery, a lecture hall, scientific labora- 
tories and a museum of rare preserved 
fishes. Included in the regular equipment 
will be a specially built railroad fish car 
which will be used for transporting fishes 
from the collecting grounds to the aqua- 
rium. 

The Shedd Aquarium expects to exhibit 
fishes and other aquatic life from ever) 
part of the United States, as well as a 
number of foreign specimens. It will send 
special expeditions to secure specimens 
hitherto unknown to public aquaria. 

This splendid institution was made pos- 
sible by the late John G. Shedd, a Chicago 
merchant, who donated $3,000,000 to the 
people of the city for the purpose. 
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Men of King’s Mountain 


CTOBER 7 marked the 150th anniver- 

sary of the battle of King’s Mountain, 
South Carolina, in which the American 
colonists defeated the British in one of the 
most important campaigns of the Revolu- 
tion. The friendly relations of today be- 
tween the two governments were expressed 
at a sesqui-centennial celebration held on 
the famous old battle site. President 
Hoover, the main speaker of the day, and 
Ronald Ian Campbell, counsellor of the 
sritish embassy at Washington, stressed 
the present Anglo-American amity. 

King’s Mountain was one of the decisive 
struggles in the war for independence, for 
it effectually ended Cornwallis’ victories in 
the South. He had been progressing bril- 
liantly after the capture of Charleston. 
The colonists had been defeated with heavy 
losses at Camden. The British had estab- 
lished headquarters at Charlotte, and had 
sent Major Patrick Ferguson to rout the 
frontier troops in the backwoods of North 
Carolina. Ferguson, hastening westward to 
head off a band of rebels, rashly placed 70 
miles between himself and Charlotte. 
Promptly the frontiersman, enraged by 
Ferguson’s declaration that he would de- 
stroy the mountain villages, decided upon 
a bold counterstroke. 

From all directions men collected—1500 
of them. They were undisciplined troops, 
clad in buckskin shirts and fringed leg- 
gings, without tents or baggage, but every 
man had a rifle and a tomahawk, and every 
man was a fighter, bred in Indian wars, 
used to the perils of the wilderness, hardy, 
reckless and swift. 

Ferguson had established himself near 
Gilbertstown, on the southern spur of 
King’s Mountain, just south of the North 
Carolina bounadry. Campbell assumed com- 
mand of the rebel expedition. He addressed 
his men as they neared the mountain, ex- 
horting each man to fight for himself, 
“never to leave the field,” and to “give them 
Indian play.” 

Swiftly and silently, the backwoodsmen 
surrounded Ferguson’s encampment. Sud- 
denly the mountain sides sprang to life with 
armed men, the Indian war whoop rang out, 
and the hardy mountaineers fired upon the 
3ritish with deadly precision. Mounting 
from rock to rock and tree to tree, the 
patriots pushed on to the top of the ridge. 
Ferguson, recognized by the hunting shirt 
he wore, was shot down, and half the Eng- 
lish regulars were killed. The rest, leader- 
less, raised a white flag and surrendered. 

Cornwallis’ campaign was permanently 
crippled. After the battle of King’s Moun- 
tiin, the entire aspect of the war in the 
south changed. The colonists, inspired by 
one success swept on to victory after vic- 
tory, until the war was terminated by Corn- 
wallis’ surrender at Yorktown. 


Gladys Schmitt 


Bynner Collegiate Prize 
HE editors of The Scholastic have long 
predicted that some of the students 
whose splendid work has been winning 
prizes for the past six years in The Schol- 
astic Awards would sooner or later attain 
national recognition for adult achievements. 
That prediction has now come true. The 
1930 Witter Bynner Collegiate Poetry 
Prize, offered every year to undergraduates 
of American colleges by Mr. Witter 
Bynner, the distinguished American poet 
who sponsors the Poetry Contest of The 
Scholastic Awards, has been won by Miss 
Gladys Schmitt, a junior in the University 
of Pittsburgh, who will be remembered by 
members of The Scholastic family as the 
third prize winner in the Poetry section 
of 1927. Her fine group of poems of that 
year called Women, including “Lucrezia 
Borgia,” “St. Joan,” and “Ruth,” created 
a sensation among followers of high school 
verse, and since then she has gone steadily 
on to an increasing mastery of poetic 
forms and materials. 

Miss Schmitt is a graduate of Schenley 
High School, Pittsburgh, and while a 
student at the University of Pittsburgh has 
been a member of the editorial staff of 
Steps, the student literary magazine. She 
has also had poems published in magazines 
of such national standing as Poetry: A 
Magasine of Verse and The Midland. 
Readers of The Scholastic last year will 
remember Miss Schmitt's brilliant essay 
on Thomas Chatterton, “Marvelous Boy,” 
published in the Graduates’ Number, Jan- 
uary 4, 1930. 

The third prize in the Collegiate Poetry 
Contest of 1930 also went to a former 
Scholastic winner, Winfield Scott, former- 
ly of Haverhill (Mass.), High School and 
now of Brown University, who won second 
prize in The Scholastic Contest for 1927. 
Miss Dorothy Emerson of Morgantown, 
West Virginia, now of Rollins College, 
Florida, another well-known Scholastic 
prize-winner, attained a high place in the 
Collegiate Contest last year, but did not 
compete in 1930. 

The quality and atmosphere of Miss 
Schmitt's poetry is well represented by the 
group which won her the Collegiate Prize. 
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The Plus-Four Champion 
““TCHE EMPEROR JONES,” he is well 
called. He has more crowns than 
Buckingham Palace, and it is said that by 
winning all four major golf titles this year 
he has deprived some London financiers 
of many a shilling. An unconfirmed report 
has it that Lloyds lost $125,000 on a bet 
of 50 to 1 that the sturdy young man from 
Atlanta could not make a clean sweep of 
the four major golf honors, by winning 
the British Amateur and Open champion- 
ships and the U. S. Amateur and Open. 

The finishing touch to this spectacular 
achievement was given on the links of the 
Merion Cricket Club, near Philadelphia, 
when Jones, in a field that included Sweet- 
ser, Ouimet, Goodman, Von Elm, Johnston 
and many other leading amateurs, swept 
to victory by a wide margin in every match. 
His opponent in the finals, young Gene 
Homans of New Jersey, gave up the ghost 
on the 11th green. 

Wherever the game of golf is played 
the personality of Robert Tyre Jones, Jr., 
is admired. He has been winning fame on 
the links since he was nine years old and 
the monopoly of honors seized this year is 
believed to establish a record which never 
can be equaled. Whatever Jones does in 
the future will be an anti-climax. Yet if 
there are no more players for him to beat 
there is at least one course which he has 
not yet vanquished. It is the Oakmont 
(Pa.) course, where in 1927 Jones made 
his poorest showing during a championship 
match. Jones has called this course the 
“finishing school of golf” and has intimated 
that he has yet to graduate. The United 
States open tournament in 197? may be 
played on that course. 

Jones is 28 years old and married. He 
has two children, a boy and a girl. He lives 
in Atlanta, Georgia, where he is a prac- 
ticing attorney and the director of a bank. 

His golfing future at the present time is 
uncertain. Playing in tournaments is nerve- 
racking business and the greatest golfer 
of all time has become a slave to the game. 
Whenever he picks up a club a crowd gath- 
ers. He is always expected to play up to 
form. He told one writer that he hadn't 
had any fun out of the game since 1921. 
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TALL ex-college president and 

physician, the “String Bean” of 
tne Cabinet, stood in ‘the midst of a 
Nevada desert and swung a sledgeham- 
mer awkwardly over his shoulder to 
drive home a solid silver spike into a 
railroad tie. With this luxurious sym- 
bol Secretary of the Interior Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur formally started work on 
the $165,000,000 Boulder Dam, highest 
in the world, authorized by Congress 
in 1928 to tame the raging Colorado 
River and spread beneficent irrigating 
waters and hydroelectric power through 
an inland empire of seven states. As 
he did so he announced: “I have the 
honor to name this dam after a great 
engineer who reaily started this great- 
est project of all time— Herbert 
Hoover.” Renaming Boulder Dam for 
the engineer-President has the prece- 
dent of the Coolidge Dam in Arizona. 
Furthermore, Mr. Hoover, as Secretary 
of Commerce, first brought together the 
commissioners of the seven basin states 
in 1921 to frame the Colorado River 
compact, and as a Californian has al- 
ways taken a deep interest in the pro- 
posed dam. It would have been a mis- 
nomer to call it Boulder Dam, anyway, 
because the site finally selected by the 
engineers as best adapted is at Black 
Canyon, a few miles farther down the 
river from Boulder Canyon. 

That spike pinned down a 90-pound 
steel rail, first unit in a 22-mile spur 
of the Union Pacific Railroad from Las 
Vegas, Nevada, nearest town, to the 
dam site. It was the only way to haul 
workmen and supplies which for the 
next few years will bring back to the 
southeast corner of Nevada the bustling 
activity of the days of the great silver 
and gold strikes. Las Vegas, ever 
since the passage of the bill, has been 
in the throes of an old-time boom. 
Gamblers, realtors, purveyors of goods 
and entertainment have thronged into 
the little desert town of less than 3,000 
population, with their harbingers of 
“prosperity.” 

“This is one of man’s greatest vic- 
tories over nature,” said Secretary 
Wilbur in his dedicatory address. “It 
is as if our country suddenly had a 
new state added to it, for a new and 
wider use of this controlled water will 
care for millions of people and create 
billions of wealth.” Present at the 
ceremonies were many engineering, po- 
litical, and finan¢i7' leaders who have 
waged a ten-yedi. u,ik to bring the 
project to fruition. Representatives of 
six of the basin states—Nevada, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, 
and Wyoming were also present, but 
conspicuously absent were officials of 
the seventh state, Arizona. 

Arizona has never accepted the com- 
pact and “t?- fought the construction 
of the dam in the, Pye rts because she 
believes the plans for distribution of 
the resulting water and power unfair 
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Boulder Dam Rechristenedho 


to her. Although the popu- 
lation of the state is still 
small and has no immedi- 
ate use for the products of 
the dam, it looks forward to a time when 
Arizona will need for her development 
as much water as California. Under the 
treaty, ratified by all states but Arizona, 
the four upper basin states (Colorado, 
Wyoming, Utah, and New Mexico) 
were to have the use of 8,500,000 of 
the 17,000,000 “acre feet” of water esti- 
mated as the capacity of the dam, i. e., 
they can withdraw that much from the 
headwaters of the Colorado. Of the 
balance, allotted to the lower basin, 
California was to have 4,400,000, Ne- 
vada 300,000, and Arizona, 2,800,000. 
But both California and Arizona will 
need ultimately about 6,000,000 feet 
each. In addition, Mexico must be 
considered, for the Colorado empties 
into the Gulf of Lower California in 
Mexican territory, and large land- 
owners (mostly Americans) on the 
Mexican side have demanded a share 
of the waters for the irrigation of their 
plantations which are worked by Chi- 
nese and Japanese labor. A treaty is 
being slowly negotiated with Mexico 
which will probably assign at least 


State of Arizona and Anti-Power 
Engineering Project 


1,000,000 acre feet to the region 
below the border. 

In politics Arizona is normally 
Democratic, and through most of 
its 18 years of statehood has had 
a “perpetual governor,” the fiery 
progressive, George W. P. Hunt. 
Hunt was defeated in 1928 by a 
Republican, John Phillips, but he 
is back again this year campaign- 
ing on an out-and-out anti-Boul- 
der Dam platform, and on that he 
has the sympathy of the majority 
of the state. He declares the act 
unconstitutional in violating the 
states’ control of water power. 
Even the Republicans are opposed 
to the dam, at least until Arizona’s 
demands are met. 

The basin of the Colorado cov- 
ers nearly one-eighth of the total 
area of the United States, of 
which 43 per cent is in Arizona. 
Its main feeders, the Grand and 
the Green, rise from the melted 
snows of the Rockies in Wyoming 
and Colorado. Lower down this 
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narrow but turbulent stream cuts 
its way through a volcanic desert 
plateau averaging a mile and a 
half above sea level, creating the 
Grand Canyon and innumerable 
lesser canyons. Six million horse- 
power might be generated in this 
tremendous drop over nearly a 
1,000-mile course. Los Angeles 
and Denver, far outside its 
watershed, look to the Colorado 
for their future supplies of drink- 
ing water and power. 

Near its mouth, by the carrying 
down of millions of tons of silt 
and sand, the river has built up a 
peculiar bowl, the Imperial’ Valley 
of California, well below sea level. 
In 1906 the Colorado burst 
through the rim of the bowl and 
created a 40-mile lake, the Salton 
Sea, destroying farms worth mil- 
lions. The river has been put 
back into its course by diversion 
dams and levees, but the Imperial 
Valley, since grown into one of 
the richest agricultural regions 


of the world, with 60,000 
population, lives in con- 
stant fear of another in- 
vasion. Nor is it an idle 
threat, for the river is very erratic, go- 
ing almost dry in summer and subject 
to destructive “flash floods” from spring 
thaws. The chief demand for Boulder 
Dam comes from the Imperial Valley 
residents, and the plans call for an 
“All-American canal” just above the 
border to regulate the flow of irriga- 
tion into the Valley. At the dam it- 
self, of course, the seasonal floods 
would be held back and impounded in 
a reservoir 86 miles long with a ca- 
pacity of 26,000,000 acre feet of water 
—enough to cover practically the whole 
of New England a foot deep. At dry 
periods they would be let out gradually 
through gigantic spillways. 

The plans for the big project were 
drawn by engineers of the Reclamation 
Service of the Department of the In- 
terior, which, under the terms of the 
act, is empowered by Congress to con- 
struct a 550-foot dam, a power-plant 
at its foot, and the All-American Canal. 
It will be a most dif- 
ficult engineering 
feat. After the rail- 
road is finished cable 

cars will have 
to be swung 
over the can- 
yon. Coffer 
dams will have 
to be built up- 
stream to make 
the river bed 
dry while the 
main dam is 
being built, and 
during the dry 


17 


season the dam will have to be run up 
high enough to hold the spring floods. 
The rock formation at the sides must be 
linked up with rock-filled concrete piers. 
With many dam disasters in their minds, 
the engineers plan to provide the utmost 
margin of satety. 

Secretary Wilbur expects the dam to 
pay for itself within 50 years by the 
electric power generated. The funds 
for construction will be paid back into 
the Treasury at 4 per cent interest. 
Revenues will be derived from two 
sources—the sale of water to Los An- . 
geles and other communities, and the 
sale or lease of power. It {s over this 
phase of the project, even more than 
the political and legal question of states’ 
rights, that the greatest controversy 
has raged. Shall the Government or 
private interests operate the power 
house and distribute its product? (A 
comprehensive debate on “Federal Con- 
trol of Water Power” was published in 
The Scholastic for January 19, 1929.) 

The Boulder Dam Act itself is non- 
committal. It was passed as a com- 
promise measure after a long and bit- 
ter fight between the power interests 
and the Progressive group in Congress, 
headed by Senator Hiram Johnson of 
California, main champion of the dam, 
and George W. Norris of Nebraska. 
The bill empowers the Secretary of the 
Interior to build the dam and the shell 
of the powerhouse and to manage the 
leasing of the power. It does not say 
the Government shall install the ma- 
chinery, operate the plant, or sell the 
power direct. Under the Federal Power 
Act, preference in power distribution 
from Government-owned sites must be 
given to states and municipalities, pro- 
vided they are financially responsible. 

Secretary Wilbur has decided to 
lease only falling water, and to allow 
the power agencies to operate the plant. 
He has tentatively assigned half of the 
power capacity to the city of Los An- 
geles, and half to the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Company. The Edison 
Company, dominant public utility cor- 
poratior. of the state, would like to get 
control of the entire project, and to 
sublease power to the states and munici- 
palities at a heavy commission. Backed 
by a legal opinion of the Department 
Solicitor, E. C. Finney, Secretary Wil- 
bur holds that “public interest” would 
justify his turning the power over to 
the Edison Comr’ * the municipali- 
ties are not prepared to offer financial 
security for their contracts that would 
guarantee the Government a safe re- 
turn on its investment. This threat 
has aroused the advocates of govern- 
ment ownership and operation both in 
California and in Congress. There is 
every indication that the administration 
of the Boulder D-~. Act and the whole 
federal power ' .W.1.¢ policy will be the 
subject of a titanic struggle in the next 
session or two of Congress. 





The Scholastic 


What Is Happening at Washington 


The Russian Threat 


S the Communist Government of Rus- 

sia, with its enormous state-owned 
monopoly of economic resources, deliber- 
ately attempting by the “dumping” in 
foreign markets of surplus products at 
prices below cost of production, to force 
down the level of prices throughout the 
world, and thus so increase the general 
distress that world-wide revolution will 
result? This question is on the lips of 
business men in every capitalist country 
today, and it has been dragged insistently 
to the fore by recent events in the biggest 
American wheat market, the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 

Despite all the scheming of the Federal 
Farm Board, the American farmer is still 
fighting with his back to the wall. When 
wheat sells below a dollar a bushel, farm- 
ers can earn only the barest subsistence. 
The Chicago wheat pit deals largely in 
“futures,” i. e., promises to deliver certain 
amounts of grain at some later time when 
the crop comes in. Prices on the crop 
several months off are usually considerably 
higher than for that at present on hand. 
Thus prices on May wheat in August 
were about 99 cents a bushel, but Septem- 
ber and October wheat sold for 10 or 15 
cents under that. Suddenly into the 
September market burst a mysterious 
7,500,000 bushels of May wheat offered at 
several cents below the market price by 
three American brokers. Within four 
days the market fell off 5 cents. Rumors 
reached the ears of Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Hyde, who immediately investigated 
and announced that Russia was “selling 
short” in huge quantities to upset the mar- 
ket and ruin American farmers. It would 
be utterly impossible, he charged, for 
Russia to deliver wheat in Chicago at such 
prices and pay the present American tariff 
rate of 42 cents a bushel. ‘ 

The seller was the All-Rug-’ . Textile 
Syndicate, a Soviet trade agency in New 
York, responsible to the Russian Supreme 
Economic Council at Moscow. Hauled 
before the Congressional committee which 
has been investigating Communist activi- 
ties in America under the chairmanship of 
Rep. Hamilton Fish, the president of the 
Syndicate defended their tactics, denied 
that the sales were a conspiracy to depress 
prices, but insisted they were “hedging,” 
a legitimate practice of contracting to sell 
present holdings at a fixed price for future 
delivery. By this method the Russians 
would guarantee themselves against further 
price declines in a still falling market. The 
Chicage Board of Trade officials exon- 
erated the Red Syndicate of evil intent. It 
has never discouraged short selling, and 
its own members as well as other foreign 
dealers have frequently done the same 
thing. Moreover, 7,500,000 bushels could 
have no appreciable effect, they claimed, 
on a market where the turnover is fre- 
quently 60,000,000 bushels a day. Under 
Secretary Hyde’s continued warnings to 
“clean house,” however, (the Government 
has the power to suspend the Board's li- 
cense) the Chicago Board passed a resolu- 
tion forbidding its members to handle 
short transactions by any foreign agency. 

But wheat prices continued to fall 
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The Dirty Bolshevik ! 


throughout the world. September wheat 
at Chicago reached a bottom of 76 cents, 
the lowest in 25 years, while at Winnipeg, 
Canada, it slumped to 68, and in Liver- 
pool, center of the world market, even 
worse. Some of this fall is undoubtedly 
due to the re-entry of Russian wheat. 
Russia is selling abroad at 10 cents below 
American prices, with the result of prac- 
tically shutting off American export trade. 
Before the war Russia was the world’s 
greatest wheat exporter. For 15 years it 
has been eliminated from world trade, but 
now with its great state and cooperative 
farms it is rapidly coming back and it is 
expected to have a surplus for sale abroad 
this year of from 45,000,000 to 90,000,000 
bushels, despite the fact that many peasants 
are starving and food rationing universal. 

Wheat is not alone in feeling the spur of 
Russian competition. Almost every staple 
agricultural or mineral product, especially 
lumber, meats, hides, fruit, dairy products, 
petroleum and manganese, is being sold 
in European countries at from 5 to 20 per 
cent below current prices. France, En- 


gland, and Germany are as much con-, 


cerned as the U. S. Costs of production 
in Russia are impossible to estimate, but 
they are unquestionably far lower than in 
any western nation. The Soviets are 


(International N ewsreel) 


blican Nominee for Governor, 
. Tuttle, with his mascot, 
a G. O. P. elephant 


New York's Re; 
Charles 


straining every sinew today in the great- 
est economic effort the world has ever 
seen—the drive for complete industrializa- 
tion and nationalization known as the five- 
year plan. To put it over, they will do any- 
thing for ready capital. In the U. S. Con- 
gress and in Europe, there is talk of na- 
tional embargoes against Russian goods. 


Judgeships for Sale 
HERE are just two issues in New 
York politics these days. One of 

them, prohibition, can hardly be called an 
issue, because both mz‘or parties at their 
recent state conventions demanded repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment in their 
platforms and nominated men pledged to 
the repeal program. The Democratic 
standard-bearer is Governor Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, renominated by acclamation, 
and the Republican, Charles H. Tuttle, 
until recently U. S. Attorney for New 
York. The keynote speaker of the Re- 
publicans, Secretary of State Henry L 
Stimson, delivered a strong defense of 
the national administration with no men 
tion of prohibition. The delegates, how- 
ever, as well as the nominee, insisted 01 
a wet plank, reversing the previous dr 
policy of the New York Republicans. The 
up-state dry minority, embittered by the 
wet stampede, bolted the party and nomin- 
ated an independent dry candidate, a Syra- 
cuse University professor. 

Prohibition, however, will not be the 
main issue of the coming campaign. That 
is provided by the perennial charges of 
Tammany corruption which this year have 
more than usual point, because of recent 
revelations that city magistrates’ jobs in 
New York City have been bought and 
sold like so much sausage. The row 
started with the discovery that former 
Magistrate George F. Ewald, now sus 
pended, received his appointment from 
Martin Healy, a Tammany district leader. 
after Ewald’s wife had given Healy a 
$10,000 loan. The suspected politicians 
were indicted by a special grand jury con 
vened by Governor Roosevelt, but John F 
Curry, Tammany chief, and 15 other lead- 
ers, when called to testify before it, re 
fused to give up their constitutional priv 
ilege of claiming immunity from incrim- 
ination because of their public positions. 
Governor Roosevelt, smarting under the 
attacks of Tuttle and other Republicans, 
wrote to Mayor James J. Walker, urging 
him to loosen the tongues of his city em- 
ployees who were thus obstructing justice. 
Walker agreed, sent an ultimatum to the 
Tammany rebels, and demanded they waive 
immunity on pain of dismissal. All of 
them eventually surrendered. Many Tam- 
many officials undoubtedly know more than 
they wish to admit on the stand. One of 
them is Supreme Court Justice Joseph F. 
Crater, who disappeared completely dur- 
ing his summer vacation from the bench, 
and has been sought in vain all over the 
east. Rumors of his death have not been 
established, and he is reported to have 
been seen anywhere from Nova Scotia to 
Cuba. Whether or not the judgeship in- 
vestigations are pushed to an honest con- 
clusion, Tuttle will be a formidable can- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Boys 


ry 


$50,000 


to be distributed in 96 4. AWARDS 


Four University Scholarships . . . 96 Trips to Detroit . . and 
$16,000 in Gold . . . Therefore 


Be Sure You Enroll in the 


FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 


It may mean a college education ... 
a distinguished career .. .a lifelong success for you 


Opportunity beckons to every boy 
in the United States who enrolls 
in the Fisher Body Craftsman’s 
Guild. 


Established to honor and advance 
the art of fine craftsmanship, the 
Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild 
has decided on a series of valuable 
awards for those boys in its mem- 
bership who exhibit surpassing 
skill in handicraft. 


Four University Scholarships, of 
four years each, and each valued 
at $5,000, 96 state awards, and 
many general awards are included 
in the grand total of awards valued 
at $50,000. 


Distinguished teachers, famous 
engineers, great editors and in- 
dustrial leaders unite in saying 
this is the greatest opportunity 
ever offered to boys in the United 
States. 


A COACH MODELING CONTEST 
TO DETERMINE WINNERS 


The test of craftsmanship will be 
a friendly rivalry in coach 
modeling. 

Each member of the Guild will be 
supplied with complete working 


drawings for the modeling of 
miniature Napoleonic coaches. 


A jury of able, learned and im- 





AWARDS 
valued at $50,000 


The following awards will be 
made to winning Guild 
members. 


GRAND NATIONAL AWARDS 

University Scholarships 

GRAND STATE AWARDS 

96....Trips to Detroit and $50 
in Gold 

96 (Second Awards) $50 in Gold 


GENERAL STATE AWARDS 


96 Woodcraft—$10—Ist award 
96 Woodcraft—$ 5—2nd award 
96 Metalcraft—$10—Ist award 
96 Metalcraft—$ 5—2nd award 
96 Trimcraft—$l10—Ist award 
96 Trimcraft—$ 5—2nd award 
96 Paintcraft—$l0—Ist award 
96 Paintcraft—$ 5—2nd award 
Half of the above awards go to 
the Junior Group (ages 12 to 15 
inclusive) and half to the Senior 
Group (ages 16 to 19 inclusive). 


Every enrolled member who submits 
«@ completed coach to the Guild Head- 
quarters will be awarded a Diploma 























for Craftsmanship. | 





partial educators, with National 
Scout Conimissioner Daniel C. 
Beard as Honorary President of 
the Guild, will pass on the 
models submitted, and present 
the awards. 


Every boy in the United States 
between the ages of 12 to 19 in- 
clusive, is welcomed into the 


Guild and the Coach Modeling 
Competition. There are no 
entrance fees or dues. 


ENROLL NOW AT ANY 
GENERAL MOTORS DEALER’S 


You have only to go to any 
General Motors Dealer in your 
community, aud say you want to 
join the Fisher Body Craftsman’s 
Guild. 


Dealers in Cadillac-La Salle, 
Buick, Oldsmobile - Viking, 
Oaklard-Pontiac, and Chevrolet 
ears are all General Motors 
Dealers. There is one in your 
community. 


The General Motors Dealer will 
welcome you, give you complete 
information about the Guild, and 


enroll you. 


When your enrollment is regis- 
tered by the Guild, you will 
receive your pin, the official em-- 
blem of the Fisher Body Crafts- 
man’s Guild, your certificate of 
membership, and full details of 
the Coach Modeling Competition, 
with complete working drawings 
of the model you are to reproduce. 


Membership in the Guild is still 
open but you will act wisely if you 
act quickly —which is to say SEE A 
GENERAL MOTORS DEALER TODAY! 


FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 
Sponsored by FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT Division of General Motors 





It follows the teams. It brings your 
school fame. It does the things you 
want to do. 


When the band goes, go, too! 


Here’s your ticket! 


FREE BOOKLET tells you every- 
thing you want to know about— 
Joining or organizing a high 

school band 

Raising money for the band 
Paying for your instruments 
in easy installments 

Building a winner 

It’s new—it’s good— it’s fun! 


WUuRLIIZER 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 





Wurlitzer Instruments 
come to you from the 
World’s Greatest Music 
House—the oldest firm 
in America selling di- 
rectly to the public. 
Wurlitzer Instruments 
are widely used in school 
bands, and by leading 
professional musicians, 
because they are better. 


~ 


‘t 














The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
247 E. 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Sure thing, I want your FREE BOOKLET “Making the High School Band”, 
and your latest catalogue containing prices and description of every known 


musical instrument. 


I’m especially interested in the ~............. : 


The Scholastic 
Washington Affairs 


(Concluded from page 18) 
didate, and will challenge Roosevelt to 
prove that he is bigger than Tammany. 


Another Teapot Dome? 


HARGING that the Department of the 

Interior has failed to protect the public 
rights in vast oil shale reserves owned by 
the Government in Western Colorado from 
fraudulent attempts of large oil interests 
to seize them, Ralph S. Kelley, for the 
past six years Chief of the Field Division 
of the U. S. General Land Office at Den- 
ver, resigned as a protest in a letter to 
Secretary of the Interior Wilbur. Kelley 
claims that there is a little known area of 
800,000 acres of oil-bearing rock called 
shale in Colorado, which geologists have 
estimated to contain 40,000,000,000 barrels 
of recoverable petroleum worth at least a 
dollar a barrel. 

Kelley indicts the Department of the In- 
terior, both before and after the Hoover 
administration, for yielding to the pressure 
of great oil concerns, among them some 
of the very ones involved in the expose of 
the Fall-Sinclair-Doheny scandals, to 
lease or grant concessions for these public 
lands not in accord with the mining laws. 
He accuses Secretary Wilbur in vague 
terms of lack of sympathy with his efforts 
to protect the people’s rights, and takes 
the resignation means of focussing public 
opinion on the question. 

Secretary Wilbur at once refused to 
accept the resignation, suspended Kelley, 
and ordered a complete investigation of all 
his charges. He indignantly denied that 
any leases have been issued since he en- 
tered office for Colorado shale lands, and 
demanded full names, dates, and facts from 
Kelley. At his request the Department of 
Justice undertook an exhaustive inquiry. 
The Senate Public Lands Committe will 
also start an investigation. 


Putting Up the Bars 


ITH the approval of President 

Hoover, the Department of Labor 
announced a definite policy of immigra- 
tion restriction during the present period 
of unemployment. The State Department, 
through its consuls, is empowered to ex- 
amine prospective applicants for visas be- 
fore sailing, and to refuse them if in their 
judgment the applicant is likely to become 
a “public charge.” Under present condi 
tions there is a steady influx of immigrant 
labor with no hope of jobs, who simply 
increase our already serious unemploy- 
ment problem. Under this clause immi- 
gration could be almost shut off if de- 
sired, and Harry E. Hull, Commissioner 
General of Immigration, has advocated a 
complete immigration “holiday” for an in- 
definite period. Mexican entries have al- 
ready been reduced by this method from 
an annual average of 56,000 to a mere 
trickle. 

While the Immigration Act of 1924 
strictly limits the influx of aliens to the 
“national origins” quotas which went into 
effect last year, never before in our 154 
years of history has industrial depression 
been used as a reason for limitation. Le- 
gal authority will probably be sought from 
Congress this winter for continuing the 
new system. 
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Perfect Creature 

(Continued from page 10) 
3ertie kept strict time. Dancing was re- 
sumed, and at the end of the first dance 
lovely girls crowded round Bertie and ap- 
plauded him and supplicated him to con- 
tinue. Chains-Marlott and Mr. Revestre 
nad disappeared. Bertie was in a fair way 
to become the hero of the night, when the 
night took an entirely fresh turn. Mr. 
Revestre reappeared, with trouble trembling 
on his countenance. 

“The electricity is giving out,” said he. 
And all agreed that they had latterly no- 
ticed a diminution of light. 

This evil chance was a blow to Mr. Re- 
vestre’s prestige as an organizer. In the 
house of the Revestres nothing ever went 
wrong. The head-gardener, Blamber, was 
also the engineer of the establishment. He 
had gone away that afternoon for three 
days to the urgent funeral of an aunt, and 
he had sworn that he had made enough 
current for three days. And on the first 
evening the supply was failing! The pros- 
pect positively frightened Mr. Revestre. 

Bertie Clixam was not a mechanical en- 
gineer; yet the Revestres glanced at him 
as at a possible saviour. 

“I really don’t know much about these 
things,” said he. “But I can tell you one 
thing. You'd better switch off the current 
at once and use candles. If you don’t your 
man will probably have to give the engine 
a continuous forty-eight hour run after he 
comes back.” 

Cruel, heartless advice! Adela acted 
upon it, and everybody said how delightful 
candles were, and what a superior light 
they gave. For beauty and softness of ray 
—nothing to touch a candle! But every- 
body left early, and, for different reasons. 


IV 

Each bearing a candle, Elvira and Bertie 
Clixam mounted the stairs together. They 
were the last. 

“I wish I could have got rid of that 
crumpled rose-leaf,” said Bertie, pausing 
on the landing. 

“Crumpled rose-leaf? What do you 
mean?” she asked, regarding him in bewil- 
derment. 

“The crumpled rose-leaf in your father’s 
bed of roses,” said Bertie with irony. “The 
missing electric light. He’s dreadfully up- 
set about it.” 

“Oh, he is,” she agreed. 

“If I knew where the engine-house was 
I'd go and have a look at it.” 

“The engine-house is next to the garage,” 
said Elvira. “I think the key’s generally 
hung on the wine-cella. door in the kitchen, 
but I'm not sure. It used to be.” 

“Supposing we make sure?” 

A warm night full of mysterious fra- 
grance lay softly upon the garden. 

“Isn't it a lovely night?” Elvira mur- 
mured, 

“The night’s all right, I expect,” said 
Clixam, 

He unlocked the door of the engine- 
house, looked in, struck a match, and then 
Switched on the light. He gazed medita- 
tively at the engine with its great fly-wheel, 
Walked around it, read the printed instruc- 
tons on the card nailed to the wall, and 
mspected the indicator and the fuel gauge. 
“So that’s it, is it?” he muttered medita- 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Stories of Suate whe were not “Born” but “Made.” No. 8 


They jeered this 


All-American! 


We saw an interesting football game a 
few years ago, between two famous prep 
schools. It was interesting —not because 
of the score. That stood at 30-0 when 
the game ended. What was interesting 
was this: 

In the final quarter, the coach of the 
winning team began sending in substi- 
tutes. The last man sent in was his 
fourth-string fullback, a big, gawky 
youngster who seemed all hands and feet. 

When he went into the game the crowd 
jeered. They didn’t think he deserved 
even this chance. He looked “terrible.” 
In fact he was “terrible.” 

And yet, four years later this same boy 
was playing fullback on one of the finest 
college teams in the country! That year 
nobody jeered. His savage line plunging 


Keds ‘‘Conquest’’—Made with the popular 
crepe sole, famous for wear. A special toe-strip 
reinforcement gives added protection at the 
point of hardest service. ‘‘Feltex”’ insole. 


and finé defensive work made him an 
all-American choice. 

He made himself a star. You have the 
same chance he had, no matter what 
sport you’re interested in. He learned 
to handle himself well. Every athlete 
must learn this. 

The secret of it is footwork. Watch the 
feet of any star athlete. They move like 
lightning but are never in his way. 

Learn to handle your feet. The really 
great players in any sport train them- 
selves in footwork. And for this sort of 
work-out, more of them wear Keds than 
any other shoe! 

Keds’ soles of compounded rubber grip 
the ground, and their strong canvas tops 
support your ankles. In all Keds are the 
famous “‘Feltex”’ insoles that keep your 
feet cool and comfortable. 

You can get Keds at the best shoe 
dealers in town. Ask for Keds by name. 


United States ® Rubber Company 


Keds sell for $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, and up 
te $4.00. The more you pay, the more you get— 
but full value whatever you spend. 


Feetwerk Builds Stars 


Keds 
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The Shee of Champions 











LATIN AKMERICA*--Revolution Meneces Chile 
and Cube following Argentine Upset 


LONDON---Britein Admits Right of 
Secession; Canade Jecks Up Tariff Fell 


SPaIN---Hepublicans 
Challenge Monarchy 
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GERMANY---Bruening Stiffens Economic Progrem 
in Fece of Threatened Hitler Dictatorship 
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GENEVA---League Calls Disarmament Conference 
as Frence and Italy Deadlock Over Navies 
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GENEVA.—Briand’s United States 

of Europe became for the first time 
more than his brain-child when the 27 
lSuropean states in the League agreed to 
form a “Committee for Study of Euro- 
pean Cooperation” with one_ member 
from each, to meet in January for a con- 
structive discussion. Briand was made 
chairman and Sir Eric Drummond, Sec- 
retary General of the League, was elected 
secretary of the committee, thus guar- 
anteeing that the union will never be- 
come a rival of the League. Drummond, 
an Englishman, was the target of efforts 
by some of the small nations to reform 
the League secretariat to make it more 
democratic and less subservient to France 
and Britain. But the majority approved 
Drummond's fairness. 

England's attempt to amend the League 
Covenant to bring it into conformity with 
the Pact of Paris was opposed by Japan, 
Norway and Sweden, and postponed till 
next year. However, 28 nations signed 
the important agreement by which the 
League Council can make cash loans to 
countries it has unanimously decided to 
be the victim of aggression. The mem- 
bers pay into a fund in proportion to 
their abilities, and if all members sign, 
the League will be able to loan as much 
as $300,000,000 to a nation threatened with 
attack, which would help to deter war- 
like nations from rash action. Another 
large group of nations signed an agree- 
ment to abolish poison gas and the use 
of germs in warfare. With a large part 
of the world suffering from over-produc- 
tion of food and grain, the Assembly, 
urged on by Miss Susan Lawrence, Brit- 
ish health expert, ordered a world-wide 
scientific investigation of the depression. 

Another session of the League's Pre- 
paratory Disarmament Commission is to 


be held November 3. But all efforts to 
pin the great powers down to a definite 
date in 1931 for the convening of the 
long-awaited world disarmament confer- 
ence failed. The success of the Anglo- 
American-Japanese agreement of the 
London Treaty has paved the way for 
further efforts, but the parleys between 
France and Italy, though earnestly 
pressed by England, made no progress 
toward a solution of the Mediterranean 
naval deadlock, and that is held essential 
to wider reduction. Italy blames France 
for the breakdown of the negotiations. 
Japan finally ratified the London Treaty, 
though against the protests of the power- 
ful navy group. 

The position of M. Briand in his home 
government has been seriously jeopard- 
ized by the recent Fascist gains in Ger- 
many. His peaceful policy toward Ger- 
many is hated by the French National- 
ists, and Former Premier Poincare has 
urged Premier Tardieu to drop the vet- 
eran peace-maker from his cabinet. But 
with the help of German moderates, led 
by Foreign Minister Curtius, Briand has 
so far maintained his precarious hold. 
2 LONDON.—tThe Premiers 

five British overseas dominions— 
R. B. Bennett of Canada, J. H. Scullin 
of Australia, G. W. Forbes of New Zea- 
land, Gen. J. B. M. Hertzog of South 
Africa, and Sir Richard Squires of New- 
foundland—and Minister of External Af- 
fairs Patrick McGilligan of the Irish 
Free State, met at London October 1 for 
the Imperial Conference. In addition to 
these equal powers, India, still on pro- 
bation, is represented by Capt. Wedgwood 
Benn, British Secretary of State for In- 
dia, and the Maharajah of Bikaner, a 
wealthy native prince. The conference 


of the 


is presided over by Prime Minister Ram- 
say MacDonald and James H. Thomas, 
the British Dominions Secretary. 

MacDonald listed the business of the 
conference in the following order: (1) 
inter-imperial relations; (2) foreign pol- 
icy and defense; (3) economic problems. 
The demand of South Africa for the right 
to secede. from the Empire has been en- 
dorsed by Ireland, and has already been 
tacitly recognized by Great Britain as 
inherent in the equality of the dominions 
conceded in 1926. Mr. Thomas said on 
this point: “No one would question any 
man’s right to shoot himself, but we 
might argue as to the wisdom of his ac- 
tion.* A constitutional committee under 
Lord Chancellor Sankey is working on 
the setting up of an empire court to de- 
cide disputes between members of the 
commonwealth. On the whole the do- 
minions desire to remain closely linked 
with the King, who is now practically 
the only tic between them. 

As to tariffs, some system of preference 
between the mother country and the do- 
minions appears to be a necessity. The 
new Canadian Conservative Government 
has rushed through since taking office the 
highest tariff it has ever adopted, aimed 
not only as a reprisal at the United 
States, but as a protection for its own 
industries against imports from England 
and the other dominions. Australia has 
also set up an almost complete embargo 
on manufactured goods. But the domin- 
ions would be willing, perhaps, to lower 
these walls for British goods if the home 
government would set up duties on foods 
and raw materials against the rest of 
the world. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Snowden is a last-ditch opponent of tar- 
iffs, and a split in the Labor cabinet may 
result. 
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GERMANY.—A hint of what Eu- 

rope may expect if Herr Adolf Hit- 
ler, generalissimo of the Fascist Party, 
whose sensational uprush in the recent 
elections shattered Europe’s peace of mind, 
ever gets his hands on the government 
was disclosed when Hitler testified be- 
fore the German Supreme Court at Leip- 
zig, which was trying for treason three 
oficers of the Reichswehr (National 
Guard) accused of Fascist plotting. “If 
our cause succeeds,” said he, “we shall 
erect a people’s tribunal before which 
the criminals of 1918 (Socialists who 
established the republic) shall expiate 
their crime, and I frankly predict you 
shall then see their heads rolling in the 
sand.” He would scrap every vestige of 
the Versailles Treaty and the Young Plan, 
conquer Russia, and challenge France, 
Germany’s “natural enemy.” He does 
not expect, however, to start his blood- 
and-thunder program immediately, but 
will exhaust all legal means first. 

If Germany does not make Hitler dic- 
tator, it may find itself under a dictator- 
ship, nevertheless. Chancellor Bruening’s 
government, with the complete backing 
of President von Hindenburg, will pre- 
sent to the new Reichstag this month a 
drastic economic reform program, in- 
cluding an increase in indirect taxes, a 
10 per cent salary cut for civil service 
employees, and abolition of unemploy- 
ment doles in favor of a system of draft- 
ing labor. “Take it or leave it” will be 
his ultimatum to the lawmakers, and if 
they reject it, Bruening intends to dis- 


Adolf Hitler, Fascist chief (left), with his 
Ludendorf 


great fi » Field Marsha 


solve the Reichstag a second time and 
put his program into effect by extraordi- 
nary decree, which the Constitution em- 
powers the President to do in an emer- 
gency. The solid elements of the nation 
ar opposed to an extremist coup. 
RUSSIA.—(See “The 
Threat,” page 18.) 


Russian 


5 AUSTRIA.—The Fascist wave 

spreading throughout central Eu- 
ope washed to a crest in Austria when 
he non-partisan government of Chan- 
cellor Johann Schober, Vienna’s popular 
former police chief, fell. Austria is a 
battleground between the Fascist militia 
known as the Heimwehr and the Social- 
‘sts who control the capital city. Dr. 
Karl Vaugoin, Vice Chancellor, a mem- 
ber of the Clerical party, demanded that 
Dr. Strafella, a Fascist, be appointed 
manager of the State Railways. This 


Schober could not agree to and resigned. 
Vaugoin at once formed a minority gov- 
ernment including Prince Ernst von Star- 
hemberg, leader of the Heimwehr. Elec- 
tions are to be held November 9, and if 
a Socialist majority is returned the swash- 
buckling Heitriwehr chief has threatened 
a dictatorship. 


6 SPAIN.—Republican sentiment, 

which has been noisy in Spain ever 
since Dictator Damaso Berenguer suc- 
ceeded Dictator Primo de Rivera, rose 
to its peak when a monster mass-meeting 
attended by 20,000 in the Madrid bull 
ring, cheered fiery orators who called for 
the King’s resignation. The Spanish like 
Alfonso personally. They call him “un 
buen hombre” (a “regular fellow”). But 
dissatisfaction with present conditions, 
especially the fall of the peseta, or cur- 
rency, is wide-spread. The Berenguer 
regime has been lenient toward free 
speech, and has announced elections soon, 
in which the Republican parties expect 
to vote as a unit. 


7 TURKEY.—If Christian Europe is 

growing more autocratic, Mohamme- 
dan Turkey is turning more Republican. 
Its enlightened dictator, Mustapha Ke- 
mal Pasha, whose second four-year presi- 
dential term will expire next year, has 
until recently allowed no opposition and 
only one party, the People’s, or “Young 
Turk” party. But feeling that the un- 
derground opposition to the government 
should have an outlet, he deliberately 
sponsored the formation of an opposition 
party, the Liberals, led by Fethi Bey, a 
former Ambassador at Paris. When 
Fethi Bey in the Angora Assembly at- 
tacked the financial policies of Premier 
Ismet Pasha, who refused to allow a 
foreign loan, Ismet resigned. Kemal 
spent two days oiling the works of his 
new two-party system, and then sent 
Ismet back to form another cabinet. 
Fethi Bey proposed that Kemal be made 
president for life, but that astute states- 
man would have none of it, and intends 
to continue to strengthen the parliamen- 
tary system. 


CHINA—C hina’s ‘‘Man of the 

Hour” is young Chang Hsueh-liang, 
military governor of Manchuria, son of 
the late terrible warlord Chang Tso-lin. 
But young Chang is a_ well-educated, 
modern person, who sympathizes, at least 
in public, with China’s nationalist aspira- 
tions, though he is believed by many to 
be the tool of Japan. When Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek, president of the Nan- 
king Nationalist Government, was hard- 
pressed by the rebellion of two of the 
most powerful commanders, Yen Hsi-shan 
and Feng Yu-hsiang, who had overrun 
northern China and set up their own gov- 
ernment at Peiping, young Chang came 
to his rescue by an offensive of his own. 
His troops swarmed southward from 
Manchuria and entered Peiping just as 
the rebels got out by the back door. 
With Chang and Chiang hammering the 
rebels from two sides, the revolt soon 
collapsed. 


LATIN AMERICA.—The Americas 
south of the Rio Grande and Flor- 
(Concluded on page 26) 
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Deaths of the Month 


ALLEN, Major GENERAL Henry T., 71, 
Aug. 30; commanded American Army of 
Occupaton on Rhine and Ninetieth Divi- 
sion in St. Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne 
offensives. Called by Germany “one of fair- 
est and most knightly of former enemies.” 

BIRKENHEAD, Eart or, Frederick Edwin 
Smith, 58, Sept. 30; noted British Conserv- 
ative statesman. Held offices of Solicitor 
General, Attorney General, Secretary of 
State for India, and Lord Chancellor. A 
penniless Oxford graduate who worked his 
way to fame and earldom by forceful and 
bold intellect. 

CHANEY, Lon, 47, Aug. 26; noted screen 
star, called “the man of a thousand faces.” 


Probably the leading modern authority. on 
screen and stage make-up. Among his 
greatest roles was the “Jongleur de Notre 
Dame” from the Hugo story. He was the 
second of four children born of deaf and 
dumb parents. 

Comstock, Mrs. ANNA BortsForp, 76, 
Aug. 24; nature study educator, wood en- 
graver, member of Cornell faculty, once 
voted one of “ten greatest American 
women.” 

DorrENCE, JoHN T., 57, Sept. 21; chem- 
ist, president of Campbell’s Soup Company 
and originator of the canned soup industry. 

GUGGENHEIM, DANIEL, 74, Sept. 28; head 
of the great Guggenheim family of cap- 
italists who made their wealth in copper; 
philanthropist, friend of aviation, patron of 
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Lon Chaney making up for one of his 
famous “‘ape-man”’ roles 


the arts. Is believed to have given nearly 


$3,000,000 to advancement of aeronautics. 

LEONARD, Rt. Rev. WiiiiaM A., 82, Sept. 
21; 41 years Bishop of Protestant Episco- 
pal diocese of Ohio. 

Moore, Appison W., 54, Aug. 25; pro- 
fessor emeritus of philosophy at University 
of Chicago. Author of important books on 
philosophy, including Existence, Meaning 
and Reality and Creative Intelligence. 

Puipps, Henry, 90, Sept. 22; steel mag- 
nate, partner of Andrew Carnegie, philan- 
thropist. Rose from office boy to master 
of $100,000,000 fortune. Almost the last oi 
the old school of steel men, he made many 
benefactions to Pittsburgh and New York. 

SEAGER; Henry Rocers, 60, Aug. 23; 
Professor of Economics, Columbia Uni- 
versity, leading authority on labor prob- 
lems. Died at Kiev, Ukraine, while on a 
survey tour of Soviet Russia 

Sits, Mitton, 48, Sept. 15; screen and 
stage star. Graduate of University of Chi- 
cago and scholar in philosophy. Was on the 
stage from 1909 to 1914. Was also success- 
ful on talking screen, and influential in 
“better film” movement, 

STEDMAN, Mayor CHARLES MANLY, 89, 
Sept. 23; last Civil War veteran to serve 
in Congress and oldest member of House, 
having served nearly 20 years as repre- 
sentative from North Carolina. Cam- 
paigned as private under Lee and Jackson 
until surrender at Appomatox. 

Vance, ArtHuR T., 58, Sept. 9; editor- 
in the Morse code. These signals are in-chief of Pictorial Review since 1907. 

ine uae wiees to diiur ah chide rs Attended high school in Binghamton, N. Y., 
= oe . 7 and became newspaper reporter. 
other cities, or other places in the a 
same city. These machines act in the 
opposite way and change the signals 
back to print. 


Sending a Typed Message 
()ver a Wire 


1A Bell System Advertisement 





Most of us think of a typewriter as a 
machine used by stenographers for 
typing letters. Did you know that 
there is such a thing as a telephone 
typewriter? 


The telephone typewriter is a ma- 
chine by which a message typed in 
one place is typed at practically the 
same instant on another machine in 
a far distant city. In other words, the 
typewritten message is sent over tele- 
phone wires from one point to another. 

The machine on which the message 
is typed first puts the letters of the 
alphabet and other characters of the 
keyboard into code signals which are 
similar to the dots and dashes used 








* 
Coming to Philadelphia ? 


The telephone typewriter is useful 
for any business that must send printed 
orders and instructions to one or many 
points at the same time, and send 
them quickly. As an example, all the 
airports along an air transport route 
generally have telephone typewriters 
so that information about weather 
conditions, movements of planes, and 
so on, can be sent from one airport 
to all others at the same instant. 


Stop at the 


HOTEL MAJESTIC 


Broad St. and Girard Ave. 


400 Large Rooms 
each with private bath 


$3 per day 


with running water 
« 
$9 per day 


Garage adjacent. C Ynly hotel with 


This valuable service is one of many 
new facilities that have been offered 
to the public by the Bell Telephone 
System in the last few years. 


a subway entrance from lobby. 


Few minutes from R. R. station 


John C. Gossler.. . . A Tanager 
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A. Warner Dickerson, popular basketball coach of the Championship 
Sharon High School team. Mr. Dickerson says, “For basketball or an, 
other kind of floor work I believe that Grips cannot be beaten.” 


They had to be 
jast on their feet 


Ho” about that gym class? 

Take Coach Dickerson’s 
advice and make the most of it 
if you want to do things in ath- 
letics. And you might as well 
wear the shoes approved by lead- 
ing high school, prep school and 
boys’ camp athletic directors. 
The name to remember is Grips. 


Grips are not ordinary gym 
shoes. They don’t even feel like 
ordinary shoes. Grips fit your 
foot from toe to heel, from in- 
step to ankle. Right up under 
the instep, all around the foot. 


You know what that means. 
Every muscle in your feet and legs 
can work hard. These shoes help 
develop the stuff that speed and 
athletic form are made of. They 
help you build your body faster! 


to win the Pennsylvania 
Championship 


The fast, husky 
Sharon High 
School basketball 
team that fought 
its way to the 
Pennsylvania state 
high school cham- 
pionship last sea- 
son. Notice the 
Grips on every 


pair of feet. 


Put new pep into that gym 
work, boy. Try it in Grips and 
get more real fun out of it. If 
you don’t know what local store 
carries them, send us a post card 
for the name and address. 
Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Com- 
pany, Beacon Falls, Connecticut. 


* * * * * * * * * * * 


GRIP SURE—The shoe with the pat- 
ented suction cup sole that lifts the speed 
limit on fast feet. Cuts seconds off your 
indoor track work. 


ASBURY—An all-round gym shoe with 
a light-weight sole. A good, inexpensive 
gym shoe, used and recommended by 
athletic directors. 


GRIP FORM—The speed shoe, built 


for basketball and other floor sports. Its TOP NOTCH 
Springy inner cushion is a real shock ab- 
sorber for heel and instep. They speed 
up any fellows’ feet, and, boy, what 


comfort. 








26 
World Happenings 


(Concluded from page 23) 
ida are full of political geysers (Schol., 
Oct. 4). No one can tell where the next 
one will break out, but just now Cuba 
is the best bet. 

The underground revolt against the 
prolonged presidency of Gerardo Mach- 
ado of Cuba is rapidly coming into the 
open, Financial conditions are very bad 
on account of the low sugar prices, and 
two leading Havana banks closed, though 
the Federal Reserve Board at Washing- 
ton has rushed a large sum by air. Mach- 
ado demanded and received from his 
Congress dictatorial powers in the Ha- 
vana district and has troops at strategic 
points. Secretary Stimson is watching 
events anxiously and the U. S. may be 
forced to active intervention. 
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SuHeet Music 


Say “CENTURY” and get the world’s Best 
Edition of the world’s Best Music by oe 
—s Best Com . It’s be (0c i 
Canada 

Duos, Viotin and 

lin, Guitar and Vocal. Get free catalogue at 
your dealers, or write us. 


Century Music Publishing Co. 


250 West 40th Street 
New York City 


The richest chsid w poor without Musical Training 








“Hit the bumps, Boy — 
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CARTOON DRAWING CONTEST No. 1 


AN EXCELLENT crop of cartoons was 
received for the first Cartoon Draw- 
Contest, announced in the September 
The following prizes have been 


ing 
20 issue. 
awarded: 

First ($5): Joe Gapstur, Garfield High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Second ($3): Edward L. 
burn School, Mantua, Ohio. 

Third ($1): Mary Scheitler, 
Heart School, Denver, Colo. 

Other good cartoons were received from: 

Sol Rubenstein, Eastside H. S., Paterson, 
N. J.; Hershel Horton, East H. S., Au- 
rora, Ill.; Christina Metz, Yankton (S. D.) 
H. S.; Leonard Stigora, Nanticoke ( Pa.) 
H. S.: Irving Root, H. S. of Commerce, 
San Francisco, Calif.; James Cassidy, Jr., 
Cliffside H. S., Grantwood, N. J.; Earle 
R. Landers, Lincoln H. S., Seattle, Wash. ; 
Leo Rust, Livonia (N. Y.) H. S. 

You do not have to be an artistic genius 
to enter these contests. Prizes are award- 
ed more for good interpretation of cur- 
rent events than for drawing ability. Some 
of the best drawings merely portrayed the 
facts or events of the situation. But a 
cartoon should also express your own 
comment or analysis of the meaning of 
the news. Remember that they must deal 
with some important subject of national 
or international affairs and must be drawn 
in ink. 

Now keep them coming! You can send 
in cartoons any time. The next results 
will be published in the November 29 
number. Address Cartoon Editor, The 
Scholastic, Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Be sure to put on your name, school, 
address, and teacher. 


Parker, Au- 


Sacred 


FIRST PRIZE 








Can She Stop Him? 
By Joe Gapstur, Garfield H. S., Cleveland, O 


SECOND PRIZE 
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Rain! Good for a Blistered Back 
By Edward L. Parker, Auburn School, Mantua, O 








She'll do 40” 


Swimming? 
This year— perfect that crawl—be 
coached by Tom Robinson from 
this All-Sports Book. That’s one 
of the sports and he’s one of the 
college coaches who give you 
expert advice 7 
in a book that’s 
FREE ...at your 
dealer’s if you 
ask—or from 
us it you write 
Bradley Knit- 
ting Company, 
Delavan, Wisc. 











SLIP INTO A 


BRADLEY 


AND OUT-OF-DOORS 


RADLEY sweaters at the games— 

Bradleys all winter in school — 

now, Bradleys ‘ready for summer 
adventures. 

When your spit-firing “kicker” 
boat is boiling the water— Bradley All- 
American warmth will keep out the 
blasts of speed—Bradley colors won't 
pale at smacking spray. When you're 


parading your ice-cream pants on the 
boardwalk or dancing do-deoh-do’s, 
Bradley’s light weight patterns and 
styles will turn you out—neat looking, 
summerish — just warm enough. Get 
ready for the good fun and good times 
just around the calendar. Go down 
to your sport shop and look over 
the new Bradley colors and styles. 
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PICK YOUR SIDE 











{In every issue except those which contain full- 
length debates, The Scholastic will publish in con- 
lensed form a timely question and current read- 
ng list suitable for debate treatment or simply 
- classroom assignments.] 


II. Crime and City Government 
Question: Is it inevitable that gangster- 
ism and racketeering under police protection 
must flourish in our large cities? 
Corruption in municipal governments and 
direct alliance between public officials and 
the underworld have become so common- 
place and so open that new evidences of 
political dishonesty being chronicled almost 
daily in the press are coming to be taken 
for granted by the general public. Is there 
a solution and, if so, what is it? Chicago 
is only a symptom. While the majority of 
articles dealing with this question apply 
particularly to Chicago, similar conditions 
prevail in numerous other American cities. 


Reading List 

Only Saps Work (book), by Courtenay Terrett, 
Vanguard Press, 1930. 

Saturday Evening Post, Aug. 16, 1930, “Busi- 
ness Fights Crime in ¢ hicago,”” by Robert Isham 
Randolph. 

Nation, September 24, 1930, “Crime and the 
Courts in Chicago,” by Lawrence Howe. 

tlook, Feb. 19, 1930, “On the Chicago Front,” 

ry Lloyd Lewis. 
irpers, Sept. 1929, “How Shall We Deal With 
Crime?” by Joseph M. Proskauer 

larpers, Oct. 1929, ‘The High Cost of Hood 
lums,”” by Joseph Gunther. 

New Republic, March 13, 1929, “Chicago’s Booze 
War,” by Lloyd Lewis. 
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MOTION PICTURES 


Films for 
Encttsx Atnietics History Civics Scrence 
Music GeocraPpHy and ENTERTAINMENT 
Send for Lists and Information 
Also Films for Outright Sale for Home Use 


FILM CLASSIC EXCHANGE 
265 Franklin St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Boys-Girls, Earn Xmas Dollars 
Send for 50 sets Christmas Seals. Sell 1c a set. 
Send us $3, keep $2 FREE gifts for promptness 
N. Y. Premium House, 296-SS, Broadway, New York. 


etnies Earn Xmas Money 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. Sell for 10c 
a set. When sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. It's Fun! 


St. Nichelas Seal Co. Dept. 332-S. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SNAPPY SCHOOL JEWELRY 


Our line of 1930 school rings, pins, 
medals and other emblems is hard to 
vat. Take advantage of free service 
f our Art Department for creation of 
original designs. Send for catalogue 
ind price list. 


THE DORST COMPANY _ 
eading Road 

















Vs 
SOMETHING OIFFERENT’ _ PIN COMPLETE 

WITH SEPARATE DATE GUARO ® CHAIN 2 COLORS 

lela i 7 (eden, 
SILVER PLATE 65a. 
METAL ARTS CO,INC3 779 Portland Ave. Rochester, 











Either pin. ohne emer *35fea 
Sterling silver or gold plat ** * SOfea 
lor2 colors enamel, any Jor letters & dates 
lower Px-cer on Goren Lots 

968 wastian B00 


SCHOOL& CLUB RINGS & PINS 


From $1.00 up 
Send for our 24 page Cata- 
log showing hundreds of 
Rings and Pins at Factory 
Prices. Rings made to order. 
We furnish designs free. 
m x. _GROUSE COMPANY 
North Attleboro, Mass. 








SASTIAN BROS CO 





ROCHESTER, N ¥ 





Have your own training-table... 
your own trainer... 


THIS WAY! 











OR-R-ARD, MARCH! Almost forty thou- 
Find boys from every part of the 
country are marching to leadership— 
with their eyes on the personal score 
board. Send for your personal score board 
—and fall in! 

The personal score board is your own 
home trainer. Every month you chalk up 
on the personal score board your gains in 
height and weight. It’s a great game! 

On the personal score board, arranged 
around your own personal score are the 
latest records in swimming, baseball, 
football, golf, track and field—the names 
of the champions, dates, previous records. 

The training-table rules on the back 
of your personal score board are the 
simple, easy rules of healthful living that 
every athlete knows and follows: Plenty 
of exercise out of doors. Nourishing food 
with lots of fresh milk. Plenty 


of rest and sleep. 4nd—one out- 





PERSONAL SCORE BOARD 


guides the way 


the body, instead of building it up. 

But—there is a real training-table 
drink for you—Instant Postum-made- 
with-hot-milk. It is a favorite with ath- 
letes. This delightful drink combines the 
body-and-health building qualities of 
milk with the wholesomeness of deli- 
ciously roasted whole wheat and bran, 
slightly sweetened. 

This zestful, score-raising drink is a 
cinch to make. Just put a level tea- 
spoonful of Instant Postum into a warm 
cup, add hot (not boiling) milk, stir, 
sweeten to taste, and there you are! 

Don’t let the training squad march 
by your door, Send us the coupon now, 
and we'll be glad to send you not only 
your personal score board, but also a full 
week’s supply of Instant Postum. Here’s 
the coupon! ©1930. c. F. cone, 


FREE...Score Board and Sample! 





standing rule that no athlete 
would think of breaking—No 


They do not add strength. 
Caffein-containing drinks weaken 





Postum is a product of General Foods Corpo- Street — 


ration. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms 
Instant Postum, made instantly 

in the cup by adding hot milk or 

boiling water, is one of the easiest 

drinks in the world to prepare. 

Postum Cereal is prepared by boil- 

ing, and is also easy to make. 





Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich 
I want to try Postum for thirty days and see how it heips 


Drinks Conrarntnc Carrein! |! my score 


. Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
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Fillin ¢ m ple 


you we in Canada, addr 


My Personal Score Board and 


One week's supply of Lastant Postum 


Mate 
print name and address 
Generar Fooos, Limrrep 
Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontars 
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Bubbles from the News Caldron 








EXTRA! 


As we go to press, word comes 
of one of the worst air disasters in 
history. The R-101, sister ship of 
the R-100 ( Schol., Oct. 4), newest 
and largest of British dirigibles, 
crashed into a hill in a storm near 
Beauvais, France, resulting in an 
explosion and fire which left the 
ship a mass of twisted steel, with 
a loss of 47 lives, including Lord 
Thomson, British Air Minister. The 
R-101 had barely started on her 
maiden voyage from Cardington to 
Karachi, India. 








Five thousand autograph letters valued 
at $1,500,000 and said to be the most im- 
portant literary find of the century have 
been discovered in a Devonshire manor in 
England. The collection includes letters 
by the greatest musicians, poets, soldiers, 
diplomats, lawyers, doctors and politicians 
of their day. Undreamed of missives of 
early American presidents and famous 
kings and queens are in the collection. 


Is a college education worthwhile? 
Well, nearly 85 per cent of the notables 
listed in the 1930-31 edition of Who’s Who 
in America attended college, so apparently 
the answer of Editor Albert Nelson Mar- 
quis is a rousing “yes.” Back in 1899, 
when the red “bluebook” was first issued, 
university-trained men constituted only 70 
per cent. 





Quo Vadis? 


Literally, this Latin phrase means: 


**Whither Goest Thou?”’ 


What would be the replies of you teachers 
if this question were put to you? 


Have you provided against the perils of 
Old Age dependence, or emergencies 
which may arise before that stage of 


life is reached? 


Consult the Prudential Man 
Before it is Too Late 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 


The Scholastic 
MEN WHO MADE HISTORY 


No. II. Closing Date, November 8. 


Three facts about me: 

1. I prosecuted and secured the convic- 
tion of my friend and benefactor, the Earl 
id Essex, for treason against Queen Eliza- 

th. 


2. My principles of thinking influenced 
the trend of European philosophy for three 
hundred years. Descartes and Voltaire 
were my disciples. 

3. I conceived the project of an ideal 
commonwealth, which indirectly led to the 
foundation of the Royal Society of England. 





**Men Who Made History” will 
appear in every issue of The 
Scholastic. For the best essay 
not exceeding 100 words on the 
subject of each contest, a prize of 
$5.00 will be awarded. Besides 
correctly naming the person pic- 
tured, it must tell the salient facts 
of his life and estimate his achieve- 
ments. Write your name, school, 
and address on your paper and 
send it to: History Contest Editor, 
The Scholastic, Wabash Building, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Perfect Creature 
(Conlinued from page 21) 
tively. “Well, I think this might be 
started.” 

“Not to-night!” 

“Why not? It might need a twenty-hour 
run, perhaps only ten; I don’t know. If I 
can start it, there’s a chance your father 
will rise up to-morrow morning and call 
me blessed. Well, good night.” 

“I’m not going to bed if you're staying 
vere,” said Elvira, with a note of challenge 

her voice. Bertie whistled and, taking 
down a suit of yellow overalls from a hook, 
put them on over his dress clothes. 

“You'd better stand outside while I oper- 
ate this blow-lamp. That dress of yours 

. dirt. ... to say nothing of it being 
inflammable.” 

She stood outside and watched him. In 
three minutes his hands were foul, in four 
his face was smudged. In other respects 
he was very slow. As for what he was do- 
ing, his acts were a complete enigma to 
her. He lit a great heavy lamp that first 
smoked and then roared prodigiously,—so 
much so that Elvira was _ girlishly 
frightened for his life. After a very long 
time he seized the fly-wheel, as it were, 
caressingly, He repeated this manceuvre 
and at length the fly-wheel revolved very 
deliberately under his pressure. And then, 
lo! it was revolving by itself. It increased 
in speed and a terrific racket grew. 

“Can I come in now?” Elvira demanded. 

“Yes, but keep clear of that fly-wheel. 
Don't go within a yard of it... You under- 
stand ?” 

(Continued on page 30) 
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BILITY to create music 
will bring you the 
things you want most. The man who 
can play a saxophone, trumpet, trom- 
bone or other musical instrument is 
always popular, always welcome, al- 
ways making new friends. Then, too, 
Me, music opens a sure and pleasant way 
to earn a regular substantial income 
or extra money. The good musician 
is Ki! in demand everywhere. 


Instruments are easi- 

est for the beginner, 

or IN nished musician. They 

are used 1 he ranking musicians who know 

good instruments. Our ten days’ free trial plan 

and small monthly payment terms make it 

easy for you to own your favorite vb instru- 

ment. Send the coupon for free catalog and 

special folder on the particular instrument 
you are interested in. 

THE H. N.’ WHITE co. 
5212-78 Superior A Cleveland, Ohio 
Makers of INS. Cleveland and American 
Standard Band Instruments and Saxophones 
Wide Range of Prices to Meet All Requirements 


The H. N. White Co., 5212-78 Superior Ave. 
Dept. 2C, Cleveland, Ohio 

Kindly send me free catalog and full information. 

Instrument I am interested in 

Name .... 

Address 
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Il 


that passes 


exams 


will help you pass all yours 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


“I’m paid a bonus if my point gets 11 okkays— 
I pay a forfeit if it fails to earn them all!” 


Parker point-smiths are the aces of the pen 
industry. We pay them a cash Bonus for every 


| Duofold Point. But first it must pass 11 merciless 


tests. If it fails in any one, we reject it and the 
point-maker pays us a forfeit. 

The life of the Parker business depends on this 
pressureless writing Pen that is Guaranteed for 
Life. 

So we limit the number a man may produce 
per day. This gives him time to make each point 
as good as his best. And 7 times out of 8, he 
does it, and wins a cash reward. 


Beautifully streamlined in rich colors Parker 


The Parker Point-Smith 


Pens hold 17.4% more ink than average, size for 
size. They are non-breakable. 
Pen Guaranteed for Life 

Parker Duofold Pens—and Pencils to match 
are convertible from pocket use to Desk Set use 
by a simple change of pocket cap and tapered tip. 

Thus when you own a Parker Duofold you 
need only get a Desk Base to have a complete 
Desk Set. The same Pen serves both purposes. 

See Parker Duofolds at any pen counter. Each 
has a bonus point. Each is Guaranteed for Life. 
Pens $5 to $10. Pencils $2.50 to $5. Desk Bases 
with tapered end, free) $3.75 and up. 
The Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin 


7 Duofold 


PEN GUARANTEED FOR LIFE *5'*7 ‘+10 
Other Parker Pens, $2.75 and $3.50 
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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SERVICE 


For information address The Scholastic, 
55 West 42nd St., New York City. 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SCHOOLS OF FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 
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low tuition -second year, catalog. 
Second Term January 
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Perfect Creature 
(Continued from page 29) 

She nodded and gingerly entered. She 
knew that she looked frivolous, but she 
liked to look frivolous. And yet—she 
hoped that he did not completely despise 
her, with her so-called brilliant education. 
She was ashamed of being a mere orna- 
ment to society. He reached over for a 
spanner. She picked it up for him. It was 
greasy. She rubbed her jewelled hand on 
her short skirt, deliberately. 

“Well, that’s a nice trick!” Bertie 
shouted. “Your dress will be ruined.” 

“I don’t mind.... It’s only an old 
one,” she added untruthfully. 

She sat on the ground in her devastated 
frock, and Bertie Clixam sat on an empty 
tin of Mobiloil. 

“What’s that funny light in the sky over 
there?” she asked. 

“That’s a thing they call the dawn,” he 
informed her, and jumped into the engine- 
house to nurse his racketing child, which 
had just given disconcerting symptoms. It 
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The Scholastic 
began to rain, warm baptismal rain. She 
loved to feel it on her skin. 

“I'd better return,” she suggested. 

“Perhaps you had,” he concurred. “It 
might look better. And don’t come back. 
Go to bed.” 

“But how long shall you stay here?” 

“Rely on me for breakfast—but you'll 
be asleep then.” 

“I shan’t,” she protested, 
conviction. 

“Well, good night. 
assistance.” 


with violent 


And thanks for abk 


V 
Still, she was asleep for breakfast an 
therefore did not appear. The tragedy- 
it was a tragedy for Elvira—arouse out 0: 
the strange conduct of the French maid, 
Mariette. Mariette, so the tale was related 
in the kitchen, had had horrible dreams 
during the night,—including a nightmare 
to the effect that the electric-light engin 
was working throughout the night, when 
obviously it could not have been working. 
After the dreams she had overslept her- 
self, and had consequently failed to call! 
her young mistress at the usual hour. On 
entering the bedroom, very late, she had 
found her mistress asleep, and she had also 
found her mistress’s evening-frock lying 
on the carpet. She had picked it up, gazed 
at it thunderstruck, rushed out of the 
chamber with it, had hysterics in the cor- 
ridor, and had quite forgotten to wake EI- 
vira. And Elvira, on being summoned t: 
consciousness by another hand, had burst 
into the most astonishing tears at the in 
formation that breakfast was over. 

“How he must despise me,” she said to 
herself. 

At lunch Bertie almost completely 
ignored her. He was out for tea with Mr. 
Revestre. At dinner he casually remarked 
that she was very pale—doubtless worn 
out !—and she learnt that he had been run- 
ning the engine again, without having in- 
vited her assistance! 

About an hour after dinner Elvira bega: 
to behave in a manner of which twenty- 
four hours earlier she would have deeme:! 
herseif incapable, a manner worthy of a 
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minx, of a designing chit. She got Ed- 
ward Planta into a corner and spectacularly 
flirted with him for the benefit of Bertie 
Clixam. She grew more and more intimate 
with Edward Planta; she talked in clear 
tones, and perhaps rather loudly (for her), 
on his subjects; she flattered him until he 
conceived a scheme for proposing to her 
the next day. And all the time her eye 
was furtively upon Bertie, and she lived 
in a fever of apprehension. At last Bertie, 
after hovering uncertainly on her horizon, 
approached her and said: 

“I’m just going along to the engine- 
house. You coming?” 

She looked up at him, exquisitely happy 
and relieved, for she knew from his voice 
and demeanour that he was savagely jeal- 
us of that high-hrow, Edward Planta. 

“I don’t think I'll come to-night,” she 
said, with the sweetest smile. “Mr. Planta 
and I are having a great argument.” 


VI 


Then began in the refined and hitherto 
tranquil house of the Revestres a cyclone 
that raged round and round, within the 
1ouse and without the house. And EI- 
vira was the centre of it and strangely calm. 
Elvira existed in an ecstacy of admiring 
contemplation; save in very rare intervals 
when she asked herself what it was in 
Bertie that enthralled her. He had plenty 
f commonsense, but he was a rare Philis- 
tine, and ignorant at that. He knew and 
cared nothing about philosophy, history, 
pictures, sculpture, and very little about 
literature. Discussions bored him. He 
scorned professors, dons, and debaters. He 
was a clumsy talker. Yet she thought about 
him all day and dreamed about him all 
night. 

The cyclone lasted only a week. One eve- 
ning Bertie Clixam said to Elvira: 

“Elvira, may I speak to your father?” 

In her soul she gleefully roared with 
laughter at this characteristic and comically 
conventional proposal of marriage. But 
she was so happy, so relieved; and she was 
suddenly conscious of fatigue too! The 
strain was over. The brilliant and deli- 
cious latest production of civilization sank 
n repose on the barbarian’s breast. And 
her last urgent yearning thought was: 

“I will be efficient for him. I will show 
him how efficient and practical I can be!” 

The household was staggered. A week! 
Only a week! Engaged after seven days! 
Who could have thought it of Miss El- 
vira? But you never could tell with those 
quiet nice ones. 

Elvira’s happiness was intensely touch- 
ing; it was at once pathetic and magnifi- 
cent. And she hadn’t thought of the 
great prize she was, of her youth, her 
beauty, her good nature, her charm, her 
distinction, her style, her elegance, her wits, 
er cleverness, her money, the unparalleled 
perfection of her individuality and appur- 
tenances. No! She was absorbed and lost, 
lrowned, in her own image of Bertie. 

lo see her soft, burning glance, the won- 
drous delicate curve of her downy cheek, 
as she looked up! But of course 

u never know how such marriages will 
rn out. Or any other marriages, so far 


as that g at goes. 


_ trom ‘om “Elsie. and the Child” by 
Bennett, copyright, 1924, 
‘a and Company, Inc. 


< {rnold 
by Doubleday, 





A League tor the Protection of Hen- 
pecked Husbands was once formed in a 


league of this kind? You ain’t henpecked !” 


A man and his wife were having tea in 
a fashionable restaurant. 


“Shall we dance, dear?” asked the hus- 


small Kansas town, and at the first meeting band, rising from his chair. 


a chap named George 


1 1 Jones was elected 
president. George had just taken the chair 


“That wasn 't the orchestra playing,’ re- 
plied his wife. “The waiter dropped a tray.” 


and whacked the table for order with his 


gavel, when a tall, gaunt, rawboned women 

burst in and seized him by the collar. 
“You come home!” she shouted, shaking 

h'm. “W hat business have you got in a 





“Marriage means ruin for some men.” 
“Yes, take Bill for example. It spoiled 
his business all right. He’s a burglar and 
his wife won't let him go out nights.” 
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And boy, Billiards is a great game— 
easy to learn—always exciting! You won't 
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The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Chester B. Story 


I. Cover Design 


This is a good subject for oral or written com- 
position. Art students: discuss the power and ap- 
peal of the picture,—the triangular design, the 
balance, the perspective, the colors. Lovers of 
horses and dogs: Here is a wonderful chance for 
a description as vivid and forceful as the picture. 
An explanation of the methods of conducting a 
meet and its values would also be interesting. 
Those who have read Silas Marner can argue as 
to whether or not this picture would serve to illus- 
trate Dunsey Cass riding Wildfire to the hunt. 


II. Salute to Air Brake Pioneer. 


Here is a news article from which we can get 
valuable pointers as to methods of Salting such a 
composition. In the opening paragraph there are 
only two or three main facts. Find them. But 
there are at least three subtly-suggestive minor 
facts that give charm and smoothness to the para- 
graph. Find them and explain how they are 
worked in. Why is a first paragraph always im- 
portant? 

In the rest of the article what facts seem to 
you most wisely chosen by the writer to make the 
whole interesting and readable? 

Composition project: write up an event of lo- 
pe ed school interest in a manner modeled on this 
article, 


Ill, The Perfect Creature. 


A. One kind of analysis may be *made by se- 
lecting from the following multiple-choice list 
nouns and adjectives that make true statements. 
Underline your selections. 

The locale is America, Scotland, England. Mr. 
Revestre is shown to be firm, mild, tractable; 
Mrs. Revestre, phlegmatic, casily-upset, well 
poised; Elvira to be athletic, frail, ingenuous, 
self-conscious; feminine, masculine. Eduard 
Planta ma called virile, elegant, sturdy; 
Chains- Marlott blunt, sensitive, profound; Bertie 
unassuming, forward; awkward, naive; compelling, 
ineffective. The plot is exciting, trivial, realis- 
tic, romantic, amusing, satirical, far-fetched, well- 
handled, long-drawn-out. 

B. Vocabulary-building. Define and use cor- 
rectly in sentences these words: inscrutable ap- 
positeness, stipend, naive, callow, crepitation, ex- 
emplar, gargantuan, urbane, maladroit, impeccably, 
bombastic, enigma, felicity, facetiously transient, 
extraneous. 

C. Other points of analysis which add to un- 
derstanding and enjoyment may be found in 
studying these questions. 

at humorous point or quality is cleverly 
brought out about every character in the story? 
Point out the numerous sly phrases so humor- 
ous in themselves or so keenly revelatory of 
character. 
What does Bertie’s piano-playing suggest? His 
concentration on the engine? 
Why does Elvira find Bertie interesting in 
the first place? Why does she refuse to go 
with him the second night? Why was she 
triumphant after her refusal? 
Explain the effectiveness of the ending. 


IV. “Uncle Arnold” Knows .a Thing or Two 


about Life 


Not only does this essay give us interesting in- 
formation about Bennett, but it also repays study 
for its artistic construction and qualities of style. 

A. What clever introduction is used? What 
effect has the “‘echo”’ of this introduction at the 
very end of the essay? Why are fhe details of 
the picture in paragraph two not exactly like the 
details given in paragraph one? WwW hat transition 
is used to the body of the essay? How is the 
most important characteristic of Bennett’s style 
made to stand out strongly? 

List Bennett’s works in type groups, ob- 
taining additional titles from the library. What 
is the secret of his best work? What three quali- 
ties does he say he possessed? What steps did he 
find necessary to fit himself for writing as a pro- 
fession? Think up a list of great writers who 
have gone through similar periods of preparation. 
Do you infer that Edison’s remark: “Genius is 
2% ‘inspiration and 98% hard work” applies to 
this field also? 


Vv. As One Reader to Another. 


What a wealth of reading material is here sug- 
gested. For vocational themes, “‘Jobs for Girls” 
promises rich food for thought. Write a story of 
a race of any kind, and then compare your work 
with Mr. Meader’s account of the great cutter 
championship race in “Red Horse Hill”. Or, for 
oral English, prepare and give a_ reading of that 
exciting chapter. Of cqurse any boy would enjoy 

“Cardigan” and “Toby Tyler: or, Ten Jeeks 
With a Circus”, Every one should get ints 
from this section on how to make his next book- 
reports really interesting. 


VI. On the Trail of Aeneas 


Latin students, especiall should find here 
much material stimulating the imagination to em- 
broider a synopsis of the famous voyage with pos- 
sible modern episodes and adventures (a la Rich- 
ard Halliburton). A comparison of ancient and 
modern means of travel would interest all. Use 
the map and trace the course of the vogue. 
Drama students might climax the program 
reading or presenting a dramatization of the 
Eneid. 


VII. Poetry Corner 

A. Old Friendship—What mood does this ex- 
press? What figures of speech are used? Are 
they so chosen as to reflect the mood? Study the 
rhythm and decide upon the intended effect. 

My Mother's House—Express the main 
thought in one sentence. Where is it most strong- 
ly expressed? Why is it more effective to have 
it expressed in conversation? by an older rather 
than a young person? 

C. Sonnet I1.—Where is the main idea found? 
Is this true of all sonnets? Express the first 
eight lines in one sentence; the last six in another. 

D. Mortak—What tender touches of thought 
and expression has this poem? Is it written to a 
man or a woman? Why? 

E. The author. ‘What qualities are character- 
istic of Mrs. Tietjens? Find traces in these poems. 
Define a lyric. ook up others of her poems, 
particularly of the free verse type, and compare 
the form with that found in these lyrics. 
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For Social Studies Classes 
By William G. Fixel 


I. George Westinghouse 


A great advance in railroad building and a 
corresponding benefit to industry in general came 
with the perfection by Sir NMenry Bessemer, 
of the Bessemer Process of making steel. Ex: 
plain this statement. 

Show how Westinghouse conferred a like benefit 
on transportation. Make a list of some of his 
inventions. What manufacturing plants are a 
monument to his life-work? Give a brief sketch of 
his life. What memorial has been erected to 
him in Pittsburgh? 


II, Battle of King’s Mountain 


Why was this battle “decisive” in the Revolu- 
tionary War? What distinguished it from other 
battles? Make a list of other decisive battles in 
American wars. 


Ill, Safety Movement 


Where does your city stand in traffic accidents? 
What can high school students do to contribute 
to safetv? 


IV. The Cartoon Competition 


Briefly relate the story that each prize-winning 
cartoon tells. What background or knowledge, 
aside from skill in drawing, must a successtul 
cartoonist have? What purpose do cartoons serve? 


V. Boulder Dam 


On your wall map locate the site of this dam. 
What will be its size and capacity? Enumerate 
some of the engineering difficulties that must be 
overcome. Explain why “Hoover Dam” is a more 
apropriate name for this project than the one by 
which it has been known. 

Name the Colorado Basin States. Which one 
was not — ho at the recent formal open- 
ing? In what way is Mexico interested ? 
What is the Imperial Valley? How is it con- 
cerned in this matter? Explain what is meant 
by the “All-American Canal.” 

_ According to the Boulder Dam Act, must the 

S. government operate or actively ‘control the 
ar plant? What has the Secretary of the 
nterior already done with reference to the power 
to be created? Explain the terms public owner- 
ship, public operation, and private control. 


VI. Domestic Affairs 


The, Russian Threat. Explain the terms “fu- 
tures in wheat”; “selling short”; “‘hedging.” Ex- 
plain the function of the Chicago Board of Trade. 
Has the Board ever discouraged “short selling’? 
Of what was the Russian Government accused? 
what was the immediate result of the Russian 
move? What intent did Secretary Hyde say was 
behind this act? What rule did the Board of 
Trade pass? 

Have you any suggestions as to how this situa- 
tion may be met? 

New York Politics, Explain why prohibition 
will not be the main issue in the coming gubner 
atorial elections. Who are the candidates of the 
two major parties? What will be the issue? 

Another Teapot Dome? Give a brief report in 
class of the so-called Teapot Dome scandals which 
were brought to light in a former administratio: 
Which department has the authority to leas 
government oil lands? What is the accusation 
of R. S. Kelley? What answer has come from 
the adiministration ? 


VII. World Affairs 

Geneva. Explain the purpose of the “Commit 
woe for the Study of European Cooperation.’ ye 

Why was Sir Eric Drummond made secretary o 
the committee? Comment on the League of 
Nations as a means for preventing war. Ex 
plain the agreement sundial by 28 nations which 
is expected to make war less likely. What is the 
status of the naval agreement Geum France 
> Italy? 

a Conference. 
oul s which are - 
Under what three h 
conference be listed? 
only tie that binds the Empire together? 
demand has South Africa made? 

Germany. Who is Hitler? Does he represent 
the views of a majority of Germans? Just what 
are his aims? How will Chancellor Bruening 
attempt to ease Germany’s economic situation 

Fascism and Dictatorships. What is meant by 
Fascism? What expression ofn monarchy was 
recently voiced in Spain? What is the reaction 
of Turkey to autocratic government? The U. 5 
may interfere in the a airs of Cuba under the 
terms of what so-called “amendment”? Who is 
China’s new “Man of the Hour”? 


VIII. Men and Machines 

Write a prot’ h on —— of the following: 
Pope Silvester I oger Bacon, a nardo. 

is meant by the Industrial Revolution? 

Why is James Watt called the “Father of the 
Industrial Revolution”? Does he deserve any the 
less credit because he did not actually invent = 
steam engine? In what sense may we say that hb 
did invent it? 
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ALL-AMERICAN CHARLIE HYATT, snappy Pittsburgh 
forward, wears Goodrich ‘‘Victories.’’ These snug-fitting 
-hoes give him a sure foundation for accurate shooting. 


he needs a 


sure footing 


N THE HEAT of the game, 

there’s seldom time to get set 
for a shot at the basket. If shoes 
slip on the floor, or if they slip 
on the foot, the best shot will 
miss by inches. 


That’s why Charlie Hyatt, All- 
American forward who scores 35 
to 40 points a game, depends on 
the Goodrich “Victory” shoe. His 
pair gives him a firm foundation 
for quick, accurate shooting. 


The Goodrich “Victory” is de- 
signed to fit the foot closely, Look 
at the shape. See that instep brace. 
Remember that the “Victory” has 
a felt-padded tongue, so that you 


(At right) “MENTOR” —light, with 
gum-sanded sole, cushion-heel seat 
and form-fit tongue. 


(Below) *‘VICTORY"’—form-fit- 
ting, felt-padded tongue, cushion- 
heel seat, barred toe cap, instep 
reinforcements. 


This star player depends on the 
GOODRICH “VICTORY” SHOE 


can lace it tightly yet comfortably. 
It fits as if it were a part of your 
own foot, and it grips the floor 
with the finest anti-slip rubber 
compound that science can devise. 
And with all that it doesn’t carry 
an ounce of dead weight. 


You can profit by the experience 
of basketball stars. Try on this 
“Victory” shoe, especially devel- 
oped for champions. Wear the shoe 
chosen by every member of this 
year’s All-American Five! Let your 
feet feel the difference, and enjoy 
the advantage these shoes can give 
youinthegame. TheB.F.Goodrich 
Footwear Corp.,Watertown, Mass. 


Goodrich Sport Shoes 


Another B. F. Goodrich Product 





The Soundest Advice 
Ever Given to Students 


BY EDWIN P. YOUNG, JR. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


~~. themes and essays by hand is 


a slow, depressing job. A pen cramps 
the fingers and thwarts the mind—paving the 
way for carelessness and errors through im- 
patience and fatigue! 

How different when you own a Royal Port- 
able Typewriter! Writing is easier, and a real 
pleasure. Thoughts flow rapidly and fluently 
from mind to paper in clear, legible type. More- 
over, casual errors are quickly detected in 
typewritten work. This “sixth sense” insures 
greater neatness and accuracy, always re- 
warded with better grades. 

A Royal Portable does more than help scho- 
lastically—it is almost indispensable to success 


in athletic and campus activities! For these all 


ROYAL PORTABLE 
TYPEWRITERS 





demand time and energy, and the Royal Port- 
able saves both to a surprising degree. 

You, too; should own a Royal Portable Type- 
writer. Try one today at your nearest dealer's. 
Its exclusive mechanical features, Duotone col- 
ors, and the new type-face, “Vogue”, designed 
expressly for personal correspondence, distin- 
guish it as the finest of home-sized typewriters. 
Yet the price is only $60 with standard 4-bank 
keyboard and attractive carrying case. Conve- 


nient monthly payments, if desired. 


Edwin P. Young, Jr., Cornell, 1931, Editor of “The Cornell Daily S n.” 
Member of Cornell Glee Club; Junior Prom Committee; Quill and Dooger 
(Senior Honorary Society); Sigma Delta Chi (Journalistic Society). 





